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Our One Best Bet —The Farmer 


Holding of the Farmer’s Trade by the Retail 
Hardware Dealer Means the Continuance of 
Profitable Business, Normal Growth of the 
Small Town, and the Winning of the World 


War for Democracy 









4 By L. S. SOULE 
Western Editor, Hardware Age 


“The Farming is just like any other business. It re- 
—_— quires a certain constant investment in tools and 
onthe fixtures, and the farmer is up against the same 


problems that confront any other type of business 
man. Yes—I said “business man,” and the hardware 
dealer who takes issue with me on this point has 
failed to keep posted on current events. With a 
greatly under capitalized business, the farmer has 
recently developed into the greatest producer, seller 
and buyer on the whole business map. Yes, indeed, 
—the farmer is very much a business man. As we 
are in the hardware business to sell goods, why not 
deal with him on a business basis. He has the cash 
and the need, we have the merchandise and the cash 
register. Let’s get together and keep the coin in cir- 
culation. : 


business 





The Trail from the Old Oaken Bucket 


NE of the most profitable cash trails leading 
from the farm to the hardware store starts at 


HERE may have been a time, back in the dim the well. Do you remember the old oaken bucket of 
T and musty past, when the farmer represented boyhood days? How sweet the water tasted as it 

only a long-time asset to the retail dispenser flowed from its mossy brim,—but science tells us 
of hardware. His name frequently ornamented the that our beloved bucket harbored a lot of things 
pages of the ledger, but his coin seldom rang the besides water and tad-poles. Typhoid lurks about 
bell of the cash register. He bought in the Spring, the open well, and the farmer has no abiding love 
and signed a note in the Fall. The cost of carrying for the undertaker, yet the old oaken bucket is not 
his account was more than the profit on the goods entirely a memory. It is still manufactured, and 
he purchased. somebody pays cash for it. 

But all that is ancient history in these days of If there is an open well in your trade territory, 
war, and food famines. Hoover has put the stamp the fault lies mainly with yourself. Your pump 
of approval on the man behind the plow, whose in- stock has one more pump than it should have, and 
come now grows faster than the weeds on the back your cash drawer is shy the retail price of that 
forty. Food is winning the world’s greatest war. pump. It is also shy the price of the pipe, the 
The farmer is producing the food, and the cash of point, and the hardware that should go into a mod- 
those who eat is rapidly drifting into the wallet of ern shelter for the water-hoister. 
the fellow who plants the wheat and cultivates the Perhaps it is short even more than that. It may 
spuds. Incidentally the War is turning the farmer be that the owner of the open well really needs a 
into the greatest individual buyer of hardware in windmill and a storage tank—and that opens a 
the world, because he is beginning to realize that it storeroom of hardware wants that fairly makes you 


takes more than seed and muscle to conduct a mod- dizzy. With a windmill and tank in place there is 
ern farm. no reason on earth why the prosperous farmer 
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“Don’t you think it would pay you to look into a few wells in your 
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i. : 
should not have his own water- é 
works system, with hot and cold e sche 
water, toilet and bath. Also, 2 TE Nt RRB 


there is no valid reason why he 
should not purchase the equip- 
ment from the man who sold him 
his pump. 

If a windmill is inadvisable, why not a gasoline 
engine, that will not only hoist the water but will 
grind the feed, saw the wood and furnish the power 
for the churn and the indispensable washing ma- 
chine? What an alluring bunch of prospects can be 
pumped out of the open well when once the old oaken 
bucket has been sidetracked! 

Don’t you think it would pay you to look into a 
few wells in your trade baliwick? 


The Dairy Cow Is a Veritable Hardware Mint 


T isn’t much of a jump from water to milk these 

days, so we will slip away from the pump and 
take a look at the good old dairy cow. Here we 
strike a veritable machine for the turning out of 
hardware wants. 

First of all, with milk at champagne prices, the 
dairy cow is entitled to mighty comfortable quar- 
ters, and the rigid inspection laws of most states 
make it very probable that she gets them. Did you 
ever stop to consider the volume of hardware that 
finds its way into an up-to-date cow bungalow? 

The modern dairy barn must be light and airy, 
which means the use of glass, combination sash 
operators, ventilators, and a goodly bunch of special 
hardware. The floors and water troughs are of con- 
crete, and the mangers and feed boxes of steel or 
iron. There are modern metal stanchions, hay and 
litter carriers, and many other items of a hard- 
ware nature that go to make the cow’s home life 
complete. There is a silo in connection, with vari- 
ous food chopping machines, as well as a complete 
equipment for the handling of hay and other fodder. 

But the items mentioned look only to the welfare 
of the cow and not to the handling of the milk she 
produces. The milk route is paved with hardware 
and it easily pays a profit above operating ex- 
penses. 

First on the list comes the milking paraphernalia, 
which includes the milk pails or the milking ma- 
chines. Yes—milking machines. Many a modern 
farmer now does his milking with machinery and 
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trade bailiwick?” 
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many more will be compelled to sidestep the hand 
process during the coming year. It won’t neces- 
sarily be on account of cleanliness, although that 
is a determining factor, but the scarcity of labor 
and its cost will force many farmers with large 
dairy herds to modernize their milking methods. 
In ten more years the farmer won’t even see the 
point of a joke that deals with a cow and a kicked- 
over milk pail. 

After the hardware man has seen that the 
farmer’s cows are properly milked he will find that 
he has only commenced to uncover his big hardware 
prospect. The milk must either be strained and 
put into milk cans, or it must pass through a cream 
separator. Then there must be a clean, well-venti- 
lated milk house, where the cream and milk can be 
given proper care up to the time that it is shipped 
out in the big cream cans. There must be a good 
churn to provide butter for the farmer’s own table, 
and some sort of hand truck is needed for conveying 
the milk and cream cans from the barn to the milk 
house and from the milk house to the wagon or 
motor truck. With the prices of cream, milk and 
butter at sky levels, dairying is daily becoming a 
more important industry, and take it from me, every 
dairy cow that comes into your territory means 
more sales and increased profits for the man behind 
the hardware counter. 


Harness Is Hardware 


ESPITE the fact that the farming sections 

abound with flivvers and tractors, it is well to 
remember that the good old farm horse is still with 
us and that he is still a consistent booster for hard- 
ware items. Even the harness he wears is hardware, 
as many an up-to-date retail hardware dealer can 
testify. Sales of fancy driving harness may be few 


and far between, but Dobbin is always in the market 
for a suit of work clothes or a few harness extras. 
Then there is the farm machinery that he drags 
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about the farm. We may not all 
be in position to handle farm ma- 
chinery, but the hardware man in 
the agricultural districts who fails 
to sell machine repairs and extras 
is overlooking a mighty good 
source of profit. Besides, there is 
no one thing that will tie the far- 
mer to the local dealer so securely 
as a comprehensive stock of ma- 
chine repairs, if handled in a 
proper manner. No mail order house can compete 
with the dealer who has a complete stock of repairs 
on hand when the need arises, and the farmer who 
drives to town for a machine extra usually finds 
room in his wagon for a few other items from hard- 
ware shelves. If he is forced to ship in the needed 
extra it is an easy matter for him to think up a 
bunch of hardware wants that will give required 
weight to the shipment. 

It is as much your duty to slow down the sales 
of money orders in your communities as it is to 
boost the sales of thrift stamps. The small town 
and the retail dealer must continue to exist and 
prosper if we are to win the war. The Farmers’ 
Supply Company, Sprague, Wash., has demonstrated 
beyond doubt the value of handling machine re- 
pairs, and Burke & Wright of Waukegan, IIl., can 
tell you a mighty interesting story of the profits 
to be derived from the sale of harness. 

The time is ripe for the hardware man to connect 
with more of the profit-bearing lines that the farmer 
needs, and a hunch from the horse may put him on 
the right track. 


Don’t Overlook the Small Farmer 


F all farms were in the thousand-acre class there 
would be fewer customers and much stronger 
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competition, so don’t neglect the farmer whose fields 
are small. He may never become a customer for a 
tractor or a binder, but he is at least a good source 
of outlet for scythes, hoes, rakes, shovels, and other 
small tools, and if his health is good he may take 
on a growth that will surprise you. He is also in 
line for such items as grindstones, scythe stones, 
farm vises, hand forges, shoeing hammers, nippers 
and pliers, home cobbler outfits., rivets, common 
builders’ hardware and ordinary carpenters’ tools. 

In addition to all this he needs a wheelbarrow 
and numerous hand tools, and his good wife requires 
the same line of household necessities as any other 
good farm cook. 

Then, too, the small farmer usually pays more 
attention to poultry raising than the big fellow 
does, and the hen hatches out a remarkable brood 
of hardware wants. Just glance over the list she 
makes possible: Drinking founts, food hoppers, 
bone grinders, food choppers, oyster shell, ground 
bone, prepared foods, patent nests, incubators, 
brooders, egg testers, caponizing sets, etc. Why, a 
flock of lusty chickens has made a steady hardware 
customer of many a farmer and has sweetened the 
profits of many a hardware dealer. 

Take this tip from me: Don’t waste all your bait 


“The good old horse is still with us, and he is a consistent 


booster of hardware sales” 
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“Don’t forget the small 
farmer” 


“Thousands of farms would be improved 
by tile drainage” 


on the big ones. Make a cast once in a while for 
the little fellows. 
It may change your luck. 


Farmers Buy Other Than Ordinary Farm Tools 


ARMING in this day and age is conducted along 

scientific lines, and the well-versed farmer is 
not satisfied to get along with just the ordinary 
farm tools of his ancestors. If he is located in an 
arid belt he wants his land irrigated, and if he lives 
in a marshy district he is up against a problem of 
drainage. In either case he must engage the serv- 
ices of a civil engineer or buy a small transit and 
do his own preliminary work. It is not a difficult 
matter for an intelligent farmer to lay out his own 
irrigation or drainage system, with the aid of a 
transit, and it is your business to see that he is 
familiar with the fact. All that it requires is a 
good eye and a little common sense. Besides a 
transit comes in very handy in the ordinary ditch 
and fence work of the farm. 

There are thousands of farms in this country 
which could be improved through tile drainage, the 
first step of which consists in getting the proper 
levels. Then comes the digging of the drains and 
the installation of the tile, requiring the use of spe- 
cial tools that have a legitimate place in a hardware 
stock. As a matter of fact, there is no sound reason 
why the hardware dealer should not carry a good 
line of drainage tile, as well as a stock of cement 
for farm use. 

Examine your trade territory for customers who 
ean use tools not ordinarily carried in stock and 
make it a point to supply their wants. 

The discovery of a few live needs will speed up 
your sales and put more interest into your business. 


“Harness is hardware” 
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“The intelligent 
farmer can lay 
out his own irri- 
gation system” 






Sell Things to Make the Farm Attractive 


your farmer friend is exactly like any other 
type of home-owner in one respect at least. He 
may be neglectful, but down in his heart he has a 
longing to see his place neat and attractive. 

A farm with unpainted buildings, dilapidated 
fences and uncontrolled brooks or ditches is a re- 
proach to the hardware dealer within whose trade 
territory that farm lies. Neatness is always con- 
tagious, but someone must scatter the first germs. 
Since the disease promises a profit to the hardware 
dealer, the job seems to be up to him. In other 
words, the live dealer should bend his efforts toward 
getting at least one prominent farmer in each local- 
ity to put his place in apple-pie order, with good 
fences, painted buildings, machine sheds, a silo, and 
other improvements that make a farm look comfort- 
able and prosperous. 

Then he should make it his business to tell the 
other farmers who come into his store “how nice 
that farm looks, when in reality it is no better than 
scores of others.” 

Get the improvement bug working and cash in on 
the results. 

A few hundred dollars worth of fencing, paint 
and concrete will enhance the selling value of a 
farm fully a thousand dollars, and a profit that 
comes to you from such sales carries with it a large 
slice of community spirit. 


Start Something to Be in at the Finish 


VERY live hardware dealer should make it his 

business to start something in his community. 
Get behind some good community idea that will 
indirectly boost business in your trade territory. 
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“lf you don’t believe the farmer believes in advertising take a look at the bulletin boards along any main road” 












I know a merchant who acquired the dairy hobby 
and put it over on his community. At that time his 
town was in the center of as poor a business section 
as there was in all Colorado. In three years that 
section had become a recognized dairy district and 
the sales of that enterprising dealer had grown 300 
per cent. 

An Iowa dealer started a crusade on poultry rais- 
ing a few years ago that has made his county 
wealthy and has put his store in the $100,000 class. 

Carefully planned campaigns leading to sales of 
: stock tanks, silos, separators, windmills, gas en- 
} gines, or any one of a dozen other lines will help 
with the farmer and make you solid with the local 
banker. 

Last but not least, ADVERTISE. Use the home 
papers, because the farmer does read them. Use 
circulars, postal cards, form and follow-up letters 
and the advertising matter that the manufacturers 
are glad to place at your disposal. The farmer 
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; “A few hundred dollars 
spent in paint, concrete 
and wire fencing 
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likes to get mail, even in the form of trade circu- 
lars, and he is a firm believer in the value of adver- 
tising. If you doubt it, just take an inventory of 
the bulletin boards that adorn the farm fences on 
any main road. 

The farmer is much like the farm he tills—he 
requires careful cultivating, but he will pay back 
a hundredfold for the work involved. Take, for 
example, the auto accessory business. Two big fac- 
tors in putting this business permanently into the 
hardware store are the farmer and the Ford car. 

Your biggest asset, from a hardware standpoint, 
is the satisfied farmer customer, and that asset is 
yours if you want it badly enough to go after it. 

Opportunity knocks once only, but the farmer 
keeps right on ringing the door bell. 

The biggest individual hardware customer in the 
world is at your store door now. 

Better hustle down and let him in. 


will increase the sales 
value of any farm 
thousand dollars” 
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™ TEADY growth from sales of $2.55 the first 
S day to sales that averaged during 1917 con- 
siderably more than $700; and from a 2 x 4 
room to the present quarters occupying more than 
1200 square feet of floor space, with three new 
floors being added to take care of this fast-grow- 
ing business in 1918, has been the record of the 
Frank P. Hall Company, dealers in hardware, 
sporting goods and kitchen furnishings, in Colum 
bus, Ohio. In the story of this growth there is 
much that should help other dealers push on to 
greater success. 
Frank P. Hall’s success has been due to certain 
definite policies which he has religiously adherea 


Fig. 1 


Bracket Mig. No Size 


Fig. 2 
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From Sales of $2.55 to $700 Daily 


By WALTER R. ENGARD 





Thrilling Story of Success Told by History of Frank P. Hall Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio—Seven Definite Store Policies 
Have Built the Business 


to throughout his business life. These policies are: 

(1) Systematic method in stock keeping. 

(2) Carrying full lines. 

(3) One-price policy. 

(4) A buying system that insures a complete 
stock but never an over-stock. 

(5) System of management that gets maximum 
results from the salesforce. 

(6) Adhering to the policy that the “customer 
is always right.” 

(7) “Customers first always.’ 

When you step into the Frank P. Hall Com- 
pany’s store the first thing that impresses you is 
the systematic method of keeping stock. On both 


’ 


The form that enables Mr. Hall te ke ep euery arcicle pr ced acc ording to the day’s market 


List Cost Doz. Each 


This is the form which helps the buyer in the Hall store buy wisely and well, and never over- or 
under-stock 
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sides of the store, running the entire length, are 
up-to-date cabinet cases with sampling doors upon 
which the stock is displayed. Each article is 
marked with a price ticket in plain figures. Upon 
these price tickets are entered the stock number, the 
name of the article, manufacturer’s number and 
ize and the retail price. Back of the sampling 
doors are boxes which hold the goods displayed 
upon the door, each box bearing a number corre- 
sponding with the stock number of the article as 
shown on the price tickets. 


Customer Sells Himself 


HEN a customer comes in seeking a file, or some 

other tool, he is taken to the sampling board 
and there he picks out the one he wishes to buy. 
Then the clerk opens the door and gets the box bear- 
ing the number which is on the sample. This ar- 
rangement saves considerable time, as every article 
is in its place. The stock display has also been the 
direct means of largely increasing sales because 
many times customers see articles displayed and 
buy goods they otherwise would not think of buy- 
ing. The lower sections of these cabinets are used 
for stocking heavier pieces of hardware. These 
too are sampled upon the doors, but here the 
sampling board is fixed so that it can be removed 
and handed to the customer. It is not necessary to 
stoop to see the samples. 

The store is arranged in departments where al 
lied goods are shown together. An extensive stock 
of all lines is carried, thereby eliminating the pos- 
sibility of lost sales through an insufficfent stock. 
“We’re just out of that” is seldom heard at Hall’s. 

To the rear of the main store is a small room 
devoted to builders’ hardware. Customers inter- 
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ested in builders’ hardware are taken to this room, 
where they can sit and pick out their supplies in 
comfort and privacy. On the walls around this 
room are samples of every piece of builders’ hard- 
ware that is carried in stock, showing the various 
styles and finishes. 
The Customer First 

6é Y idea of selling goods may be a little differ- 

ent from that of the average hardware deal- 
er,” said Mr. Hall, “but I believe that the average 
customer has a better idea of just what he wants 
than we do. When he comes in here he can step up to 
the display boards that you see here alongside of 
the store and pick out everything he wants. He 
will do it quickly and he will go away satisfied with 
his selection. This display has proved a very 
profitable method of increasing our sales to con- 
tractors and carpenters.” 

Mr. Hall believes in the one-price policy and re 
ligiously adheres to it. Every article is marked 
with the retail price, and you must either pay that 
price or leave it alone. He also makes a price on all 
builders’ hardware for contractors, and no matter 
whether you be the biggest contractor or the small- 
est, you get the same price. No favoritism is shown 
to anybody. So well do his customers like his poli- 
cies that they are continually sending him new 
trade. So important is this good-will advertising 
that Mr. Hall made the remark that he believed he 
could stop newspaper advertising and that his busi- 
ness would continue to grow. 

Prices .Follow the Market 


HILE it has been a hard and continuous task, 
especially in recent months, Mr. Hall follows 
the market as closely as possible, whether it be up 


Columbus women have long felt at home in Hall's 
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or down. Just as soon as he learns of a change in 
the market on any article he enters the change in 
a book which he has for that purpose and every 
morning the man whom he has employed for mak- 
ing out the price tickets goes to this book and gets 
the changes and makes out new price tickets for 
every article affected by the new price. This price 
maker sees to it that the new tickets are put up in 
place of the old tickets. 

So firmly does Mr. Hall stick to this one-price 
system that he employs a charge clerk whose duty 
it is to go over every sales slip, whether it be cash 
or charge, and see that the store’s price has been 
received in every instance. The charge clerk is 
provided with a list of all articles in stock which 
are entered upon a form as illustrated by Figure 
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the name of the manufacturer or the source of sup- 
ply and the address. These cards are filed alpha- 
betically in a filing cabinet. Whenever the buyer 
orders any goods he must go to this cabinet and get 
the cards bearing the buying record of the articles 
which he intends buying. Upon these he enters 
the amount of the stock on hand and the number 
ordered, also the date ordered, the shipping date 
and the billing date. When the goods are received 
the receiving clerk enters the amount received. 
This record proves a great aid to the buyer, as he 
can see just how any article they have has been 
selling and the length of time it took them to dis- 
pose of the stock. He can place the new order ac- 
cordingly, eliminating the danger of overstocking. 

The same brand of goods is handled year in and 


Gun cases and part of the Hall sporting-goods department 























No. 1, shown herewith. Upon this form is entered 
the bracket or stock number, the manufacturer’s 
number, the size, the lis* price, the cost, the selling 
price, both each and per dozen, and the special 
price given contractors. Whenever there is a 
change in price on any article it is changed in this 
book as well as on the sampling board. A sales 
slip is made out for every sale, no matter how small, 
which goes to the charge clerk. He compares the 
price received with the price in his price book. 
If the clerk has shown the customer favoritism he 
is called on the carpet and lays himself liable for 
the difference between what he received and the 
regular price. 
System in Buying 


R. HALL’S buying system is one that insures 
him a complete stock at all times, and no 
overstock. Every article in stock is entered upon 
a card (Figure No. 2), with the name of the article, 


year out, unless it proves unsatisfactory, saving 
considerable work in changing the samples on the 
sampling boards. 


Efficient Store Management 


R. HALL’S system of management has enabled 

him to get the very best results from his sales 
force. Each department is put in charge of one 
man who acts as buyer and who has complete charge 
of his department. It is his business to see that 
the goods are displayed to the best advantage and 
that the stock is complete, as well as to decide 
whether or not new articles in his lines are worthy 
of consideration. The buyers are encouraged to 
plan new methods of getting customers for their 
departments and increasing sales, but before new 
ideas are put into operation they must first be taken 
up with Mr. Hall. Young men going to this store 
are encouraged to learn all they can about the busi- 
ness and the position of manager of a department 
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is held out to them as an incentive for loyal service. 

Mr. Hall endeavors to place each man in the de- 
partment for which he is best fitted or for which 
he has a liking. Every man in the store can sell 
from any department and never leaves a customer 
although he may wish articles from several differ- 
ent departments, unless he feels that the regular 
department man can take better care of him. But 
each man has his regular department to which he 
devotes the larger part of his time. 


Store Meetings Pay 
NCE every month the clerks are asked to come 
back after closing hours for an informal talk. 
At these meetings Mr. Hall gives them good, sound 
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suggested that they conduct a mail order campaign 
along with their sporting goods department—that 
they send out a catalog. The suggestion was put 
into operation and it boosted the sales in this de- 
partment considerably. In fact Mr. Hall has now 
shipped sporting goods to about every state in the 
Union and into both Canada and Mexico. 

Mr. Hall adheres firmly to the policy that the 
“customer is always right,” no matter what the 
cost. The clerks are not allowed to argue with the 
customer. 

Mr. Hall also firmly believes in the “customer 
first” plan, and no matter what the clerk may be 
doing other than waiting upon another customer, 
he must drop it and wait upon the customer. 


lnother section of the Hall sporting-goods department—note the skylight 
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business advice, taking them in hand for things 
they have done contrary to his business policies 
and commending them for things well done. 

If the business shows a certain increase each em 
ployee receives a bonus, at the end of the year, run- 
ning anywhere from $25 up to $300, according to 
the records of each clerk. Mr. Hall states that he 
had used a great many different methods of profit- 
sharing, but this one proved the most satisfactory 
because the amount of the bonus depended upon 
the increase in sales for the entire store, and if 
any one department was showing a decrease the 
clerks from the other departments would offer 
their services to this department and keep it from 
holding down the other departments. This method 
keeps the clerks not only interested in their own 
particular department but in the other departments 
as well. They will do everything they can to swell 
the sales of every department. 

For instance, a man from another department 


The Various Departments 


Ses silverware department is at the front of 
the store with a young lady in charge. The 
minute you step inside of the door she greets you 
and asks what the store can do for you and then 
calls a clerk to wait upon you. No matter how busy 
she may be she greets every customer that comes 
in and sees to it that they are waited upon just as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Hall is now adding several new features to 
his business for 1918. One is a service department 
where you can have your skates sharpened, or your 
scissors, knives, etc., ground. All manner of re- 
pair work will also be done. On the third floor he 
is installing a men’s rest room where there will be 
magazines and chairs, etc., for the convenience of 
the men, and on the fourth floor in connection with 
his housefurnishing department he is installing a 
women’s rest room. 
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Vary Brown 


The Girl In the Hardware Store 


“ 


Beginning a Series of Sales Talks ‘‘For Women 
Only’’— Maybe the Boys Can Learn Something 
from Mary Brown 


By MARY BROWN 
Expert Hardware Saleswoman 


EDITOR’S NOTE—HARDWARE AGE has just concluded arrange- 
ments for the most unusual series of stories ever published in a 
hardware magazine. For some months past hardware merchants in 
the United States have, in increasing numbers, been employing girl 
clerks. Since the draft went into effect, greatly emphasizing a help 
shortage which already existed, this movement has been more pro- 
nounced, 

These girls, in a strange environment, will face many trying situa 
tions, and it is the duty and privilege of HARDWARE AGE to aid them 
in their new tasks by this series of stories, which will be written by 
one of the most capable young saleswomen in America. Mary Brown 
went to work in a well-known eastern hardware store early in 1914. 
She made good in a marked way and writes in such an interesting 
manner that her stories will undoubtedly prove of lasting benefit to 
the girls who are now beginners. 


written a story, 
but I am going 
to have a lot of fun 
writing this one. 
When I have fin- 
ished, the editor 
‘ may advise me that 
my career as a writer was brilliant, but brief. Any- 
way, I am going to recite some of the many inter- 
esting events which in the past four years have 
helped in my hardware education. 

In that period I have come from the greenest 
sort of a school girl who didn’t know a stove bolt 
from a drill bit to a fairly competent clerk who has 
been over-rewarded by having been given charge of 
an important department in a well known eastern 
hardware store. 

I am told that due to the war the shortage of re- 
liable help is causing many hardware merchants for 
the first time to hire girl clerks. If this series of 
stories accomplishes two things I shall be amply 
repaid. First, I want to make those girls happy in 
their new jobs, and then I want them to be so useful 
to hardware merchants that their enlistment won’t 
be merely “for the duration of the war.” 

From now on I am going to talk, or rather write, 
to you girls just as though we were alone. The men 
don’t need to listen or read if they don’t want to. 

Boys and girls are so much alike that it requires 
overalls and petticoats to tell them apart. There are 
a lot of folks who don’t know this, but we girls do, 
and knowing it we’re just going to talk over business 
problems as freely as we would a good picture or 
a good book. 

I know you have business ambitions, and I am 
expecting a lot of you to realize them right in the 
hardware stores of this country. 


] HAVE never 








A Chance to Clean Up 


GIRLS, they didn’t want us in the hardware 

stores any more than they wanted us in the bal- 

lot booths, but that isn’t saying they didn’t need us, 

and that they won’t thank their lucky stars for the 
day we came. 

Now your first day undoubtedly gave you the idea 

that your hardware store was the dirtiest place in 
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Some of the boys in the business may also get some good pointers 
from this young lady who has proven her worth in all departments 
of a husthng hardware store. 


the universe. I hope it did, for if you are of the 
right fiber to make a good business woman you are 
a fighter and you have already resolved to clean 
that place up if it is the last thing you ever do. 

I know right where the boss put you to work on 
that first day. I know it just as well as though I 
had been there to see the whole thing. He showed 
you where to hang your coat and hat, and then 
took you up to the front of that long room full of 
men clerks who looked as embarrassed as you felt, 
and took you in back of a beautiful show case filled 
with silver plated wares. 

It was quite the prettiest case in the store. He 
showed where the stock of silverware nestles snug- 
ly in one small section of the great shelves of queer 
looking green boxes containing all sorts of mys- 
terious hardware and told you you might start in 
by cleaning up that case and rearranging its con- 
tents, and then he left you alone and went away 
back down that great, tunnel-like room to his desk 
with its accumulation of busjness papers. 

| know your woman’s sense of appreciation 
gave him full credit for the kindness that had 
started your first day’s work in the most pleasant 
spot in the whole store, and as you opened that 
case and began removing its contents you liked 
him better for it. 

I know that because it is exactly what happened 
to me one February morning four years ago. Let 
us go back to that day and treat it like the present. 


Dust! 


Y case, as a whole, looked fairly neat, but as I 

lifted a soup ladle and then a set of beautiful 
steak knives out of the case the spots where they 
had rested contrasted sharply with the thin layer 
of dust that surrounded them. Then I picked up 
a wonderful pickle fork and suddenly noticed how 
tarnished it was, a sugar shell was in the same fix 
and a pie knife was almost green with it. 

As I raised my head above the level of the case 
my eyes rested right on a great, big white enameled 
dish pan on the shelves across the store and I re- 
solved to do that job up right. I started for the 
pan and then suddenly realized that it was brand 
new and a beautiful price ticket was pasted right in 
the bottom of it. I stopped a second wondering 
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what I should do, and then walked rapidly to my 
employer’s desk. He was busily talking with a fat 
baldheaded man seated beside him, and they were 
looking at some pictures in a great, big red leather 
covered catalog with leather handles on the edges of 
it. I didn’t like to interrupt them so I stood still. 
The boss didn’t see me, but the traveling man’s face, 
with its expression of surprise, betrayed my pres- 
ence. The boss quickly stood up as if I had just 
entered his drawing room—he hadn’t become ac- 
customed to a girl as a fellow worker yet. He asked 
what I wanted and in reply to my request for a 
store dish pan, both he and the fat man laughed 
heartily. I colored and stammered, but he quickly 
put me at ease as he said: 

“Why you know we’ve got a store full of dish 
pans, but I’m blessed if we ever had a “store dish 
pan” but we will have one now. Just pick out the 
one you want and keep it for your work.” I started 
back up the store, and had gone about six steps 
when he called after me “You’ll want some hot 
water too, won’t you?” 

“Why I suppose I will.” 

“Say, Billie, will you take Miss Brown’s dish pan 
and go over to the restaurant and ask them to give 
you some hot water.” 


Introducing Billy 


BILLY appeared from behind a big high kitchen 

range and I shall never forget how he looked. 
The first thing I saw was his hair. It was red, not 
auburn or tinted, but violent brick red. It was 
parted in an irregular line on the left side and a 
rebellious tuft of it on the back stood straight up in 
defiance to the water which he had used generously 
to plaster it down. His face was freckled, 
liberally freckled, and the frecks were so big 
that they overlapped in places. His nose was 
also big and the first funny impression was that 
it had been made so purposely as a place on which 
to plaster more freckles. His eyes were big and so 
brown that they looked almost black, and his mouth 
was huge. It got bigger as he saw me and started 
to smile. He was fourteen and as homely a boy as 
I ever hope to see, but I liked him instantly and feel 
that we are going to be great friends. He quickly 
caught up to me, and as he fell into step turned his 
head and smiled his way right into my heart. “Goin’ 
to shine that silver up, ain’t you?” he queried. 

“T hope to, Billy. Don’t you think it would look 
better if it was nice and bright and clean?” 

“Sure it would, only the boys here are all so busy 
they don’t get time to do it, and washin’ dishes ain’t 
a job most of us like.” 

Billy took my dish pan and with a fine disregard 
for zero weather dashed out the front door and I 
returned tu my show case. 

A shabby looking stranger was standing near the 
pieces of silver I had left on the top of it, and I 
suddenly realized that “washing dishes” in a store 
and at home was two distinctly different jobs. I 
am glad no one else seemed to notice it, and I 
won’t give them another opportunity to do so. The 
man looked disappointed at my return and moved 
away. 

An excited rattling at the front door soon an- 
nounced Billy’s return and I let him in. He had 
snow on his heels and as he slid past me he slopped 
a lot of water on the floor. Gee, I nearly ducked 
you that time Miss and then he stammered 
for my name, and finally he blurted out “Say, what’s 
your name?” 

“Miss Brown” I replied. 
your first name?” 

“My first.name is Mary, Billy, but I’d rather you 
would call me Miss Brown; not because I feel at all 





“What’s your other one, 
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stuck up Billy, but because if you call me Mary in 
the store a lot of people who are not as good friends 
as you and I will do the same thing and it may lead 
to unpleasant familiarities.” 

“Guess you’re right” he said as with one more slop 
he put the pan on the ledge. “Guess you’re right” 
and then stepping up close to me he added in a 
whisper, ‘‘Mary.” 

Forgot to Eat 

DON’T know when the noon hour came. I never 

became so interested in washing dishes before in 
my life. It might have been because that case 
contained so many little treasures. It might have 
been because I had never fully appreciated Oneida 
silverware before or it might have been because of 
my surroundings, but my employer, Oh, yes, I for- 
got to tell you, his name is Kenyon. Frank S. Ken- 
yon stopped before the case and said, “Miss Brown, 
you had better go to lunch at 12.30 every day.” 

I went. When I got home I found my hair all 
over my head and my dress wet with perspiration. 
I ate a hasty lunch, tried to tell mother about it 
hurriedly, changed my waist and rushed back. Billy 
helped me wash the case. He nearly broke a glass 
shelf removing it and his hands were all thumbs 
when he started to help move the pieces I had wash- 
ed, but his heart is so right I could just squeeze 
him. 

He found some beautiful green tissue paper in 
a big drawer under the window, and I covered the 
bottom of the case with it and placed the heavier 
pieces of silver on it. Then I put the lighter pieces 
on the glass shelves, but they wiggled around and 
wouldn’t “stay put” so I covered the shelf with 
paper too. I was just finishing the case when Mrs. 
Skane came in. Her husband is president of the 
First National Bank. She seemed awfully surprised 
to see me there, but came right over and said: 


The First Sale 


Dp you do that, Mary? It’s the prettiest thing in 
the whole store,” and then she bought a set of 
solid forks and told me she had a lot of Community 
silver, and that she was always buying some little 
piece to add to her treasure. She then bought a dish 
pan and from my morning’s experience I knew right 
where to get one. I sold her the mare to mine, the 
“store dish pan” and I was so pleased with that 
first sale that I let her go without even showing her 


one of those wonderful Landers, Frary & Clark 


percolators I discovered this morning. 

Closing time came before I wanted it to, but I 
ate such a dinner that sister asked me if I had been 
earrying nail kegs all day. When I got in my room 
and was comfortably arrayed in my bath robe and 
slippers, I felt as though I had been moving stoves, 
I was so tired. But I was happy clear through as I 
summarized: 

“T’ve learned some things today. First that hard- 
ware stores don’t have hot water. They should. 

“2nd. That they didn’t have a store dish pan. 
Now they have. 

“3rd. That the men in that store feel strange 
because I am there. I’m just going to make them 
like me. 

“4th. That Mr. Kenyon is a most considerate 
employer. I’m going to justify his judgment in 
putting a girl into his store. 

“5th. That Billy is a dream. He’s a boy clear 
through. Just imagine his whispering ‘Mary’ to 


me. 

“Now I’m going to read for just an even hour 
and then get to sleep. I’ve got the biggest task of 
my life ahead of me cleaning that hardware store 
Spring housecleaning is just nothing at all compared 
with it.” : 
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England Is Full of “Mary Browns’ 
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In England the war forced hard- 
ware dealers to replace men with 
women three years ago. These 
British sisters, like Mary Brown, 
have learned to be expert “hard- 
ware men.” Above you will note 
two saleswomen “taking stock.” 
At the right note the overalls 
worn by women in the stock 
room (and the fancy shoes). 
Below is a woman “repairman.” 
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Mufic $pell$ Dollar$ for De Prez 


Beautiful phonograph display and record demonstration rooms in the De Prez store 
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Indiana Hardware Man Finds Cash and Satisfaction in Phonograph Sales— 
Publisher of ‘“‘DeP’s Pep’ Tells Exactly How to Do It 


By D. WRAY DEPREz, 
Of the J. G. DePrez Company, Shelbyville, Ind. 


E have been handling phonographs for six- 
W teen years, but in the last few years we 

have established a regular department and 
have fitted up a phonograph shop and demonstrating 
room and carry a full line of machines and all the 
records. 

Last year we sold more than 100 new machines 
listing from $100 to $250, and as each machine 
owner buys about $25 worth of records you will see 
that this department gives us a nice volume of 
business. This year we expect to sell 125 new ma- 
chines. 

We push this department just as we do regular 
hardware lines. We advertise it in our local news- 
paper, averaging at least one display ad every ten 
days. Then we give this department a good show- 
ing in our trade paper, “DeP.’s Pep,” every issue, 
and find that this is our best advertising medium. 
The fact that we mention that “Mr. Jones on R. R. 
1” has a new machine causes a great deal of talk- 
ing on his rural route and gets others interested. 
Then we get a large number of prospects from 
These we go to see, taking them a machine 


owners. 
on trial. 
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We instruct our delivery men, when they make 
deliveries of stoves in the country, to be on the 
lookout for phonograph prospects and they get us 
many live prospects. On busy days in the store 
the young lady in charge of the phonograph shop 
plays the phonograph almost continuously and music 
lovers seem to gravitate toward it. Many a sale 
is made in this way. : 

Our phonograph department is on one side of our 
store and was formerly a stairway. It was waste 
space which we tore out and fitted up with glass 
and French doors, making it very attractive. It 
has two compartments, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying photograph. 

One good feature about the phonograph business 
is that you do your greatest volume in December, 
January and February. As hardware men are 
seldom very busy in January and February, the 
phonograph business adds a very profitable volume 
just at a time when it can be taken care of nicely. 

Yes, we find the phonograph adds a very satis- 
factory department to our hardware business. And 
I believe it will do the same for any other dealer 
in a small city. 
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American Hardware 
Winning the War 


The Most Remarkable Pictorial 
Supplement Ever Compiled by a 
Business Paper 
ni Mn 


The winning of wars has ever required implements of peace. 
Since time immemorial scythes have become sabers and basins 
shields. That transformation is proceeding in America to-day. 
Steel meant for a saw as a helmet renders its ultimate service. 
Brass becomes shrapnel instead of butts. Aluminum that 
might simmer on a drowsy range soars over the battle line 
scouting. 





3ut this war is being won not alone by helmets, shells and 
airplanes. Barb wire, lanterns, netting and screwdrivers are 
backing up the boys we are sending “Over There.” Hardly an 
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z item can be found in the average hardware store that is not ) 
cs = doing its bit at the front. Count them in the following pages. 
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Lanterns and Wire Netting at Front 
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ABove—Note the lanterns, dripping pans, basins, etc., at this advanced dressing station of the victorious 
British forces in Palestine. CENTER—Wire netting is an important part of much of the present-day trench 
construction. BELOW—Without lanterns it would be impossible for the Sammies to take this brief respite in 
the safe seclusion of a dug-out 
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Pumps, Hose, Lamps, Mallets at Work 
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ABOVE—Motor-driven pump and hose filling collapsible water trough in Palestine campaign. CENTER—An 

ordinary hand lamp enables these French officers to plan campaigns and plot maps in their dug-out far 

below the surface of the ground. BELOw—With American mallets, picks and construction tools British and 
American engineers quickly replace bridges destroyed by retreating German 
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Shovel and Pick Mightier than Sword 
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ABOVE—British Tommies “shoulder shovels” and rest a bit while the official artist sketches No Man’s Land 

CENTER—A most remarkable flashlight photograph showing French sappers, armed with pick and shovel, 

undermining a German position. BELOW—British engineers rebuilding shell-torn road in France. Wheel- 
barrows are doing their bit 





Sporting Goods Fight for Democracy 
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ABOVE—These Sammies have stopped playing basketball to watch a bird-man soaring overhead. CENTER—British 
hieycle courier halts for a drink at an improvised roadside hut. Note collapsible canvas bucket. 3ELOW— 
1/1 manner of cleaning rods and brushes are required to keep rifles fit for hard service in the trenches 





Barb Wire is Hemming the Huns Closer 
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ABOVE—A merican mills have shipped barb wire to our Allies by the train-load. CENTER—Crossing No Man's 
Land with coils of barb wire on their backs these French soldiers will lay a network so thick—BELow—that 
only tanks can get through it quickly. And the Germans have no tanks 
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Improvised Music Room and Kitchen 
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Above—Talking machines are as popular at the front as they are profitable to the hardware retailer. 
BreLow—Milk cans, dish pans, boilers, shovels and goggles are in sight as these advance troops lay out a tem- 
porary kitchen for the approaching regiment 





Corrugated Sheets and Reinforcing Bars 
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Apove—Some of the new semi-cylindrical corrugated quarters of American officers on the French front. 
CENTER—An ammunition magazine quickly constructed of corrugated sheets—camouflaged with vines woven 
into wire netting. BeLow—Concrete base for big gun in process of construction. Note the reinforcing bars. 





Wood-working Tools Doing a Big Bit 




















ABovE—Planes, saws, hammers, chisels and squares make possible record-breaking erection of receiving quarters 
jor new Sammies, CENTER—F ine cabinet-makers’ tools used in building Uncle Sam’s great air fleet. BELOw— 
An army of carpenters erecting a city of hangars for the steeds of air scouts 
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Wire Netting Basis for Camouflage 
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Asove—High power Italian naval gun mounted on trench track and protected by netting camouflage. 
CENTER—T7'wo great British guns being camouflaged with wire netting before moving them to action. BELOW— 


Netting camouflage protects captured Boche gun as British tank hauls it through the forest 








War Hardware at Work and Play 
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ABoOvE—T ransit, tape and axe are in daily use by the engineers. CENTER—Happy Sammy gives a concert 


on the wonderful “Bazooka,” an imitation musical instrument made of pipe and fittings. BELow—Chain, 


tackle and ship-builder’s tools help rush the standardized ships into service. 





Some Like the “Safety’—Some Don't 
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Authorities agree that the morale of an army is improved greatly by daily shaving of the men. Modern 
shaving implements make this a quick and easy task for American boys at the front. Clippers and many 
other everyday hardware items are shown above. 
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Reflects Your Accessory Department 





joint in an improvised 


ABoveE—Experts in the British motor transport service repairing tires and brazing a 
shop at the front. BEeLOow—British 


mechanics making repairs on motors and gears to lengthen the life of 
motor cars in France. 
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Hardware and Paint on a Battleship 








ABOVE, LEFT—Jackies giving the superstructure of a dreadnaught a brand new protective coating of war 
paint. ABOVE, RIGHT—Good scales, saw, knife, steel and brushes make butchering a pleasure on board ship. 
BELOW—Scrub brushes, squee-gees, mops and pails make a quick clean-up 





Everybody Uses Tools in This War 
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ABOVE—The adze, auger-bit and powder ure indispensable in removing stumps preparatory to camp construction. 
BELOW, LEFT—Belgian camp cobblers repairing shoes for their temporarily exiled comrades. BELOW, RIGHT— 
Practise with the axe is making men of thousands of “soft” recruits 








The Invaluable War Work of Cordage 





ABOVE, LEFT—The captive balloon would never help direct the attacking forces were it not for superior Amer- 
ican cordage. ABOVE, RIGHT—The safety of these men and the army they guide depends on rope. BELOW—A 
safe landing would be impossible if this anchor rope should break 
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_ Brief Letters Bring Home the Bacon 


A Short Course in Business 
Correspondence by a Suc- 
cessful Hardware Retailer 


A Chance to 
Check up 
on Those 

Form Letters 


By JOHN J. SNYDER 
of John J. Snyder & Son, Inc., 


Hardware Merchants, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Answering Advertising 
Inquiries 


Dear Sir: 

OUR inquiry concerning “Up- 

son Wall Board” has been re- 
ferred to us and we take pleasure in 
informing you that we carry this very 
excellent article in stock and can sup 
ply your requirements at any time. 
The price is 4c. per square foot and 
3%c. per square foot for 200 or more 
square feet. 

We can also furnish you with 
Stains, Paints and Varnishes, the use 
of which adds so much to the attrac- 
tiveness of Wall Board. 

May we be of further service? 

Yours truly, 


Above letter also used in connec- 
tion with Sapolin, O-Cedar Polish, 
Alabastine, Valspar, Keystona, Jap-a- 
lac, Devoe’s Varnish Stains, Wood 
Stains and Paints. 


Request for Credit 


Dear Sir: 

WE appreciate your desire to open 
an account with us, but at the 

present time do not see our way clear 

to grant your request. 

We shall, however, be pleased to 
supply you with such material as you 
can buy from us to advantage on a 
cash basis and assure you that we 
shall do our best to give prompt and 
careful service and at all times the 
lowest prices. 

Hoping to 
orders, we are, 

Yours truly, 


Credit Granted 


Dear Sir: 
E have your application for an 
account and are pleased to state 
that we have added your name to 
our list of charge customers and hope 
that with this added convenience we 
will be favored with a liberal share of 
your business, which we can assure 
you will have our best attention. 
Our terms are settlement the first 
of each month. 
Yours truly, 
To read as above, inserting the 
words “for a sum not exceeding $25” 
after the word “customers.” 


secure your valued 


A Dunning Letter 

Dear Sir: 
5 fen account represented on the 

inclosed bill is now long over- 
due. Every effort has been made to 
induce you to satisfy this claim with- 
out avail. We dislike to resort to 
severe measures to collect this debt, 
but your failure to make any response 
to our many requests for a settle- 
ment leaves us no other choice. 

We must, therefore, notify you that 
unless you settle this obligation be- 
fore we shall refer 
the same to the credit department of 
the Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ 
Association for collection. 

Respectfully, 

Ten days from date. 





Offering Credit 


Dear Sir: 

E have taken the liberty of add- 

ing your name to our list of 
charge customers with the hope that 
with this added convenience we shall 
be favored with a generous share of 
your business, which we can assure 
you will have our best attention. 

Yours truly, 


A Bid for Business 


Dear Sir: 


E notice that you are about to 
engage in a building operation 
in this vicinity and are pleased to 
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These Letters Have Helped 
Make ‘‘Snyder”’ Spell *‘Hard- 


ware’ Throughout Brooklyn 


Maybe Your 
Everyday 
Letters are 
Too Long- 

Do not These 
Short Ones 

Tell the 
Whole Story ? 


call your attention to our facilities for 
supplying you with: 

Nails, Bridle Irons, Deadening 
Felt, Metal Lath, Chimney-Clean-Out- 
Doors, Ash Pit Dumps, Paint and 
Varnish, Sash Weights, Building An- 
chors, Sheathing Papers, Corner 
Beading, Fireplace Dampers, Cement 
Colors. 

We also have a large and varied 
stock of Builders’ Hardware, which, 
combined with our many years of ex- 
perience in handling this class of 
trade, place us in an excellent position 
to serve you. 

Inquiries from you will be appre- 
ciated and receive our best attention. 

Yours truly, 


lo Architects 
Dear Sir: 
oe the building permit 
records we learn that your office 
has furnished plans for a_ building 
operation in this section. 

Should you also be commissioned to 
superintend the erection of the build- 
ings in question, we desire to call 
your attention to our facilities for 
supplying hardware and many kin- 
dred lines of goods such as you will 
undoubtedly require. 

Our stock of merchandise, prices 
and methods of. handling business we 
feel confident will meet with your ap- 
proval should we be given the oppor- 
tunity of serving you. 

Yours truly, 


Estimate Follow-Up 
Dear Sir: 

E were recently favored by you 

with the opportunity of esti- 
mating on hardware, but up to the 
present date have not been informed 
as to whether or not our bid met with 
your approval. At your convenience 
will you kindly advise us in regard to 
this matter, so that we may make 
proper disposition of the same? 

Yours truly, 


A Gentle Rewdades 


Dear Sir: 
E inclose a memo. of a small 
balance that you will notice has 
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BUILDERS 
BOAT AND 
AUTOMOBILE 
HAROWARE, 
MECHANICS 
‘TOOLS 
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This is a photographic reproduction of John Snyder’s letterhead, which has lent force to 
the sales letters and pull to the collection letters written by the boss. 


departments on the sides—as terse as the letters, yet they include pretty nearly everything 
in one of Brooklyn’s biggest hardware stores 
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been on our books for an unreason- 
ably long period. 

Statements of the same have been 
sent to you by mail and messenger re- 
peatedly without results. 

We have every confidence that it 
is your desire to meet every just 
claim and that there must be some 
good reason of which we are not 
aware for your failure to cancel this 
trifling obligation. 

From a business viewpoint, how- 
ever, it is unprofitable to continue this 
account and will, therefore, be com- 
pelled to charge the sum represented 
to profit and loss unless we hear from 
you during the next few days. 

Yours truly, 


A Little Letter—But 


Dear Sir: 
INDLY accept our thanks for di- 
recting Mr. to our place 
of business. 
Yours truly, 





Pushing Garage Hardware 


Dear Sir: 
CCORDING to building permits 
recorded, you are planning to 
erect a garage. 
If such is your intention, why not 
equip the building with the most ap- 
proved hardware, thus assuring 





safety, convenience, durability and at- 
tractiveness? 

Our many years of experience make 
us experts on this subject and we 
shall be pleased to give you the ben- 
efit of our services. 

Inclosed you will find garage hard- 
ware literature, which should interest 
you. 

Do not fail to look it over. 

We particularly desire to call your 
attention to the circular relating to 
Vulcanite Asphalt Shingles, of which 
we carry a genérous stock. 

The Building Department at the 
present time practically prohibits the 
use of wooden shingles on garages, 
but will accept certain brands of as- 
phalt shingles. 

We commend “Vulcanite” as being 
surpassed by nothing on the market, 
and when laid being actually cheaper 
than wood. 

Yours truly, 


Wood Finishing Letter 


Dear Sir: 

OUR inquiry directed to the 

Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
has been referred to us and we take 
pleasure in advising you that we 
carry a stock of the products of this 
company and invite you to call at our 
place of business, inspect samples of 
finishes for walls and woodwork and 


receive such information as you may 
desire to aid you in decorating your 
home. 

The stains, enamels, etc., of the 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. are 
too well and favorably known to make 
comment here necessary. 

We shall be pleased to be of fur- 
ther service to you. 

Yours truly, 


A Collector 


Dear Sir: 
N order that we may continue with- 
out interruption, prompt service in 
the delivery of your orders, please 
send in the sum as shown on the in- 
closed statement in settlement of your 
account. 
Yours truly, 


And Another 


Dear Sir: 
E wrote you on con- 
cerning your account of . 
a portion of which represents pur- 
chases made in . 

As we have had no response, we 
presume that the matter has escaped 
your attention. 

May we again make the request 
with the assurance of hearing from 
you at an early date. 

Yours truly, 





Uncle Sam will carry your message on rural 
route as well as in the city 
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By G. B. HECKEL 
Editor Drugs, Oils and Paints 


Secretary Paint Manufacturers Association of the U.S. 
Secretary National Varnish Manufacturers Association 
Secretary Educational Bureau Paint Manufacturers 


Association of the U.S. 


Member American Society for Testing Material 
Member American Chemical Society, ete. 


plimentary to me in its publication of cer- 
tain of my work for the Educational Bureau 
of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, that I feel under some obligation. 

This obligation I shall endeavor, in some measure, 
to discharge by the present talk to the readers of 
HARDWARE AGE alone. 

The title I have selected for this talk is based on 
my observation of the attitude of the average hard- 
ware dealer toward this particular line. He is pri- 
marily a seller of hardware and sells paint only be- 
cause it pays, or because some paint man has per- 
suaded him, or because it is a convenience for his 
regular customers. At any rate, he carries his stock 
of paints because his judgment has decided that it 
will pay him to do so. 

Now a hardware man who is nothing more than 
a hardware man can’t sell paint. He can “keep” 
paint or let people “have” paint when they want it, 
but paint salesmanship is something very different. 


Paint Must Be Sold 


P a man needs a plow-coulter, or a pound of nails, 
or a stable door hinge, or a new axe, he realizes 
his need without prompting, and if he has the 
“needful” and “ready” he drops into the store and 
buys. That is the hardware dealer’s proposition. 
His chief opportunity for salesmanship is in 
prompting the consumer when in need of these 
things to prefer to come to his store for them, 
rather than to seek his competitor’s store. This he 
may accomplish by keeping a fuller and better stock, 
a more attractive store, giving better, more cour- 
teous and more intelligent service, keeping the com- 
munity reminded of these superiorities, etc.—but 
when he has done these things he has about played 
his hand to the limit. He cannot make a man buy a 
coulter just because it may “come in handy,” nor a 
pound of nails if there is nothing to be nailed, nor a 
door hinge if all doors at home are well hung. When 
the consumer needs hardware he knows it, or his 
wife will tell him. 

But paint is something that does not ordinarily 
sell itself. If the stable door lacks a hinge the stock 
may stray. If a slat in the chicken coop is loose the 
chickens will scratch up the “garden sass.” If the 
plow-coulter is broken the field cannot be plowed. 
But an unpainted building will stand a long time 
before it drops apart; a wagon will continue to fetch 
and carry without paint; a cultivator will continue 
to function after all the paint is gone. 

Ostensibly, if we look no deeper than the surface 
of things, paint is a luxury, rather than a necessity. 

€ good wife who is prompt enough to demand a 
new latch for the pantry door, with adequate dem- 
onstration of its necessity, falls down completely 
when required to produce an argument in favor of 
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H)rtiment AGE has been so embarrassingly com- 


Paint and Varnish as a 
“Side Line’ or “Main Line’? 


» ote. 





a fresh coat of paint. 
nothing more convincing than that her neighbor’s 
newly painted house looks “real smart” and her own 
abode shabby—a style of argument which does not 
get very far with the hard-headed provider of the 
wherewithal who is chronically calculating how to 
make one dollar talk like two. 


Uusually she can think of 


Paint a Necessity 


‘THE man who wears his beard untrimmed, abhors 

stiff collars, gets along with one “gallus” and 
regards a necktie as the hall-mark of “sissiness,” 
may be an agricultural expert and a valuable citi- 
zen, voting the “Democrat ticket” at every oppor- 
tunity and regretful only that new-fangled ideas 
have made it unethical so to vote more than once at 
a time—but it is a safe bet that appearances cut 
very little ice with him. If you wish to sell him 
paint you’ve got to get it out of the “biled shirt” 
and necktie class in his catalog. 

The first step toward this revised classification 
is to promote it from the status of a “side line” into 
the full dignity of a “line” in your own store. 
Graduate yourself from the freshman class of those 
hardware stores that “keep” paint into the alumnus 
class that “sell” paint. Realize that paint is not in 
the same category with pins in the child’s school 
“composition”—“pins has saved thousands of lives 
by not swallowing of them.” , 

The fundamental, rock-bottom fact at the founda- 
tion of sensible paint selling is just this — “it is 
cheaper to paint than not to paint.” Get that hand- 
wrought fact into the hard heads of our rock-ribbed 
democracy and you can’t keep them frem buying 
paint when they ought to buy it. 

The argument from fire insurance is familiar— 
fire is but a chance, yet we carefully and wisely in- 
sure against it; decay, which is merely a slow fire, 
is inevitable without paint. Fire insurance does not 
prevent fire, but paint does prevent decay — why 
neglect this real insurance? 


Develop Real Paint Men 


But this is only one argument of many. Let the 

citizen go to any banker and ask whether he can 
borrow more or less money on a well-painted prop- 
erty and how much more and why. The banks 
would be the best paint sales promoters in the 
world, if intelligently and skilfully utilized. 

To the end that paint may be a “line” and not a 
“side line” there should be some one in the store 
that knows about paint. That is something of a 
contract, but not beyond fulfilment. Paint is not 
merely something by which a pleasing color is im- 
parted to surfaces; paint is a conserver of materials 
and values its decorative function is incidental 
and thrown in for good measure. 
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Some years since I had the pleasure of talking on 
this very subject, in the University Extension 
Course at the University of Minnesota, to some 
three or four hundred dealers. It requires some 
‘nerve” for an amateur to pose as a teacher of ex- 
perts—as I am here doing once more! In that talk 
I quoted liberally from George W. Hubbard, a very 
successful hardware dealer of Flint, Mich. Hub- 
vard’s sayings ought to be collected and issued as 
‘The Hardware Dealers’ Bible.” But I have no 
space to quote him here. I will, however, quote the 
‘oncluding paragraph of that talk, by way of sug- 
gestions, on which any live dealer can _ easily 


mprove: ‘ 
* SUPPOSE that after all is said and done, the 
dealer, like the rest of us, will develop, as the 
yotanists say, ‘true to type.’ The man who culti- 
sates a pleasure in his business, like the man who 
‘ultivates a love for family and home, will be ever 
yn the lookout for means of improvément; while the 
man who sells goods reluctantly, because he has to 
make a living, will view with disdain or resentment 
any suggestion that involves more thought or more 
work. If you are contented to let people in need of 
paint find your store and come into it, doubtless you 
will be able to sell them the paint they need if they 
need it badly enough. But this is neither salesman- 
ship nor service. True salesmanship is the service 
that points out to unsuspecting people unrecognized 
wants, and serves them by the cheerful gratifica- 
tion of those wants. John Jones will not realize 
that his roof will last ten times as long if painted 
anless you tell him so, and he won’t believe you to 
the extent of the necessary price unless you can 
prove it. Jim Smith won’t know that he ought to 
repaint his house before it begins to look shabby 
unless you tell him so and give him good reasons. 
Ole Oleson won’t think it at all necessary to paint 
his concrete silo until you show him that it will pay 
him to do so.” 

Probably 90 per cent of the 100,000,000 gallons, 
more or less, of paint annually consumed in this 
‘ountry is used in repainting. Good paint, prop- 
erly applied, three coats at the start, should ordi- 
narily remain in efficient condition for about four 
years. Then it should be renewed. Tin roofs, 
which should properly receive two coats at the start, 
should have a fresh coat applied every two or three 
years. 


Says George W. Hubbard 


Follow Up Every Paint Sale 
We will assume that you are all “on the job” when 
yaint for a new building is in prospect. In most 
localities all the dealers are so thoroughly awake in 
such cases that nobody makes anything out of it. 
But, assuming that you have sold the paint for this 
new building, or for an old one, for that matter, 
what do you do after that? In two or three years, 
f a tin roof; three or four years, if a building or a 
shingle roof, that property ought to be in the mar- 
ket for more paint. Do you, at the psychological 
moment, call the owner’s attention to the fact? I 
think I would, if I were a paint dealer. I think I 
would have a card index of all my paint sales, re- 
cording date, kind and quantity of material and pur- 
pose for which it was used. 
Some Paint Sales Letters 
§ ip-we- at the end of say one year, I would send 
the purchaser a friendly follow-up letter, some- 
thing like this: 
DEAR MR. JONES: 
A year ago we had the pleasure of sell- 
ing you ten gallons of “Validity” paint for 
your house. We trust that it has given 
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you entire satisfaction, as we could not 
hope to retain your esteemed trade unless 
we can give you satisfactory service. 

We should be very glad to know how the 
paint has pleased you, and to be at your 
service for anything you may now require 
in the same line. We take the liberty of 
enclosing some literature in which you may 
possibly find something to interest you at 
this time. 


At the end of the second year 1 would remember 
Mr. Jones again. The wording of my letter would 
be different, but the main point would be served by 
proving to Mr. Jones that his custom was valued 
and that I had not forgotten him. 

At the end of the third year I would go at him 
again, but this time with a view of getting results, 
My letter would be along the following lines: 

DEAR MR. JONES: 

It is now three years since we were 
favored with your order for our “Validity” 
paint. As we have not heard from you re- 
garding material for repainting, we as- 
sume that the paint is still in good condi- 
tion. We write now only to caution you 
that to keep a painted house constantly in 
good condition the repainting should be 
done before the paint begins to show seri- 
ous signs of failure. Good paint should 
normally not require renewal more than 
once in three or four years, but, ordinarily, 
it is unsafe to neglect any paint beyond the 
four-year limit. 

We suggest that you carefully examine 
your paint to see if it can safely be let 
stand another year. One of our people 
who knows something about paint will run 
out to look over it with you if you wish. 


It is needless to follow this suggestion further, 
but I am confident that if put into systematic oper- 
ation in any paint store it would cinch and hold a 
good deal of the tra‘le that somehow gets away 
from you in the long period of waiting between 
painting and repainting. 

Real Service to Paint Buyers 

& conclusion I want to leave with you one more 

suggestion. There should be some one in your 
employ who knows a good deal about paint—an in- 
telligent man who will not sell a lady cheap furni- 
ture varnish to varnish her floor, or roof paint for 
painting porch floors—somebody that knows enough 
about the properties and qualities of painting -ma- 
terials to forestall the mistakes and misuses which 
are the fertile mother of claims, complaints, come- 
backs and lost customers. 

Also avoid paint guarantees. Nobody can guar- 
antee paint unless he can first be guaranteed that 
the surface shall be right and in proper condition, 
the weather suitable, the method of preparation and 
application correct, the tools and the workmen just 
right, the old paint in proper condition for repaint- 
ing, etc. 

You are under a moral and legal guarantee that 
vour goods and your service shall be honest and 
adequate—let it go at that! Anything more is un- 
necessary and unjust. 

As to formulas: Rather insist upon good mate 
rials skilfully compounded. There can be no “best 
formula.” A good formula is a good formula. We 


cannot change our formula for every board in the 
house and every day of the year, and we do not know 
enough to produce the summum bonum 
for each if we would. 
prescriptions. 


formula 
You are selling paint, not 








Foremost Store Lighting 


Expert at Your Service 


F. Laurent Godinez Will Help You Cut the Cost 
of Daylight in Your Store 


This is the first of a series of store-lighting articles which 
are original, practical and helpful. Ask all the questions 
you want and they will be answered by Mr. Godinez in 


subsequent articles. 


By F. LAURENT GODINEZ 


Foremost Authority on Effective Store Lighting 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION: As an 

author, Mr. Godinez needs no introduction. 
Millions have read his books and featured ar- 
ticles in such mediums as The American Archi- 
tect, The Ladies’ World, The Architectural 
Record, Good Housekeeping, The Magazine 
Section of The New York Sunday American, 
Country Life in America, Architecture and 
Building, The Magazine Section of The New 
York Sunday World, The Decorative Furnisher, 
House and Garden, The Jeweler’s Circular, The 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record, etc., etc. As 
a pioneer specialist in the lighting field he has 
been the first and only man to combine engi- 
neering skill with artistic perception so as to 
satisfy the exacting requirements of that most 
severe and important critic of lighting—the 
Architect. 

Mr. Godinez’s success as an author has been 
due to the fact that he can write as well as 
light, and he will not write of things which 
have not been actually tried out and then pho- 
tographed in evidence thereof. The consulting 
fees of a specialist are high, and many who 
need advice and could be greatly benefited in 
our trade could not collectively become clients 
of Mr. Godinez owing to the excessive demands 
upon his time of his regular practice. Accord- 
ingly we believe that lighting or enlightenment 
sheds more light when applied to the mass 
rather than the particle, and through the medi- 
um of the HARDWARE AGE all our readers can 
be individually benefited by the extremely in- 
teresting and thoroughly practical suggestions 
which will be presented by Mr. Godinez in his 
articles, which are so broad in scope that the 
relation of lighting to the entire store is con- 
sidered besides the problems of installation, 
maintenance and efficiency. 

Mr. Godinez is not in sympathy with that 
sort of “efficiency” which savors of “class room 
theory” of the “professor” and favors cold, 
hard facts derived from actual practical oper- 
ation. He regards lighting as an investment 
from the viewpoint of a business man, and 
accordingly treats the subject in a business 
way by systematizing every detail associated 
with the expenditures involved. These utili- 


Article No. 1—An Old 


meet you! Introductions are always difficult 

and unpleasant, so let’s get this one over 
quickly. The lighting game is one we all have to 
play, whether we like it or not, because Dame Na- 
ture insisted on supplying a period for work and 
one for rest, turning off her “light” around six 
. o'clock, and leaving us thereafter to our own re- 
sources. Hence if we won’t go to bed with the 
chickens, and insist upon staying up, we’ve got to 


R meet yo of the HARDWARE AGE, I’m glad to 
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tarian considera- 





tions he combines , F. Laurent Godinez 

skillfully with the Consultant, analyst, welfare 
effect or ap- worker, practical psychologist 

pearance of the and efficiency specialist 


interior lighted, 

as revealed by the 

agent which he manipulates—light, and his ob 
ject is to obtain the maximum of “effect” and 
advertising value with the minimum of expense 
for “cause.” To this end his experience and 
training as an interior decorator and his long 
association with architectural clients have 
fitted him to create through the reconcilement 
of lighting and store arrangement that greatly 
desired quality of individuality—the thing 
which makes one store “different” from an 
other, and incidentally more attractive. 

Mr. Godinez has no relations whatsoeve 
with manufacturers of lighting equipment and 
believes that no one “system” or type of light 
ing fixture is suitable for all applications 
He regards every store, regardless of size, as « 
special, particular problem requiring an origi 
nal solution, and he has found that it costs 
no more to attain an original, attractive inte 
rior than to install lighting which is (as he 
expresses it) “exactly like every gin mill ana 
barber shop.” He believes in being origina 
and in getting out of the rut of ultra conserva 
tism, and, will prove that “lighting which is 
‘different’ from the commonplace” is a paying 
investment. His articles “begin at the begin 
ning” or—outside the store, where qfter thor 
oughly discussing the problems of display win 
dow lighting and arrangement he will ente 
the store and show you what you can do with 
artificial light—when you know how 

We will welcome photographs taken at night 
—showing the lighting of your store or win 
dows. Send these in with a rough sketcl 
showing the location, number, size and contro 
of lights with a description of the color of 
ceiling and woodwork, and Mr. Godinez wil 
tell you how you can save money and get bet 
ter light by a few simple changes, which wv 
many cases can be made without purchasing 
new equipment.—THE Ep!tors 


Subject in a New Light 


¢ 


keep lit up, irrespective of the high cost of 
loving, or lighting. 

Before we go any further I want to warn y« 
I am not going to tell you to “use” any par 
lamp, fixture, or lighting “system” which is 
anteed” to keep you well illuminated all the 


“ 


living, 


yu that 
ticular 
“guar- 


» time 


There may be such a device, but it hasn’t been dis- 


covered yet, and won’t be as long as you 


want 


“something different” from the other fellow. If 
we could all acquire a state of mind such that abso- 


a 


A RBM ete 
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lute uniformity would be acceptable, then, perhaps, 
we might not object to the same cut and color of 
clothes, the same arrangement of furniture and 
store fixtures, the same architecture and the same 
everything, including lighting effects (Please note 
that I say ‘effects’ not “fixtures”), for they are only 
a relative means to an end—meaning the end or the 
beginning of your lighting troubles. 

Most of us have come to regard artificial light as 
a necessary evil because we can’t get along without 
it, and it costs so much. Some lighting “expert” 
comes along and tells us our lighting is “all wrong” 
and we believe him, and buy fixtures from him, and 
pay to have them installed, and buy lamps to illumi- 
nate them, and they burn out, and we buy more 
lamps, and the lighting company sends bills every 
month, and we pay them, and they’re just as big as 
ever, but we know our lighting is “efficient” (be- 
cause the salesman, I mean “expert,” told us so) and 
then we forget all about it, and keep right on doing 
business, until one day another expert tells us 
about “something new,” and we go through the 
same performance all over again. Don’t we? 

Just go over your books and total your costs for 
lighting changes for several years. Include every 
item representing a cash expenditure. Divide the 
total by the number of years, and then do the same 
with your bills from the lighting company. Add 
these two averages together and divide by two. Then 
you have your average yearly cost for light, repre- 
senting the actual cash you have invested. The next 
question is: WHAT DID YOU GET OUT OF IT? 
Can you trace any direct benefit to this expenditure? 
Is it an asset or a liability? What interest did you 
make on your investment? The space occupied by 
your display window is expensive. Its exact expense, 
or monthly cost in dollars and cents is the number 
of square feet which it occupies in proportion to the 
total number of square feet occupied by your store. 
In other words you pay rent for your store window. 
Does it help pay your rent? How much does it help? 
Do you know its altraction-factor? 


Does Your Window Stop Passers? 


N analyzing the revenue derived from display win- 
dows this term “attraction-factor” appealed to me 
as an excellent means of expressing the idea—is the 
display window a factor of attraction? If one hun- 
dred persons pass a display window within a fixed 
period, one hour, or five hours, and ten STOP, and 


vlic. 
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look at the display, that window has an attraction 
factor of ten per cent. If eighty stop the attraction 
factor is eighty per cent. What is the attraction 
factor of your window? Obviously the attraction 
factor varies with the display, and a display in order 
to attract must be “different” for the commonplace 
never attracts attention. I am not going to talk 
about window displays right now,—that will come 
later. At the present moment we (you, reader, and 
I) are standing together on any business street of 
any American city, and we are going to take a walk 
together, and turn this lighting question inside out, 
from a business man’s point of view. If there is 
anything we don’t know about lighting that will help 
our business we want to know it, and we are going 
to find it out. 

Let’s get right down to brass tacks and basic 
principles. The object of display window lighting 
is to light the display but you wouldn’t think so the 
way most windows are “lit.” Look at this fellow 
(Fig. 1, left). All his good cash is wasted in lighting 
up his ceiling, and his merchandise, the stuff he 
wants the public to see and buy, is in darkness. Why 
do they do it? That’s easy. Absolutely no consider- 
ation is given to the subject of lighting in a practi- 
cal, business way. The majority of display windows 
are lighted just as wastefully as this one, and wasted 
light means wasted coal. You may quote me as say- 
ing that if one quarter of the light that is wasted, 
absolutely thrown away, was saved, a net economy 
of hundreds of thousands of tons of coal would re- 
sult, for of all the achievements of modern science 
the production of light—particularly electric light 
is the least praiseworthy and the most extravagant. 

Think of it! Starting with 100 per cent of energy, 
in the form of heat units in coal, only barely one 
per cent is recovered in the form of visible “light.” 
The remainder, or ninety-nine per cent is lost and 
wasted in the extravagant process of energy trans- 
formation! And we call this “efficiency.” 

Well, we are beginning to learn that efficiency is 
like many other things, depending upon its appli- 
cation and the applicator—theoretical, or practical. 
Sensible economy is a good way of acquiring sen- 
sible efficiency. 

As a starter look at Fig. 1 again. The window 
on the left is typical. There are millions of other 
windows just like it. Unfortunately it happens to 
be the window of a lighting company, which proves 
the old adage that “charity begins at home.” 


























FIG. 1—The window 
on the left is tym- 
cal—it lights the 
- —— ceiling only. With 
the same number of 
lights, same size, the 
window at the right 
is efficiently lighted 
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What a Difference! 


Now look at the window on the right. Cause or 
effect, which? There are exactly the same num- 
ber of lamps in each window, and all of the same 
size! One exposure of the camera was made—one 
plate. Consequently the relative brightness, or con- 
trast, of the windows is absolutely correct. 

One window costs just as much per hour as the 
other. Both windows have displays. One window 
attracts 1 per cent, the other 30 per cent. With 
half the number of lamps, yes, one-quarter the num- 
ber of lamps, the window on the right would hold 
its own, and draw the crowd. 

How is it done? Some type of reflector? made by 
so and so? 

No indeed. The stuff that did the trick was ordi- 
nary, common as dirt material, available every- 
where. 

The stuff that did the trick was ordinary plain 
BLOTTING PAPER! Yes, blotting paper, formed 
like a cone and placed over the pendant lamps to 
intercept, and redirect their maximum light which 
is given off sidewise,—not from the tip or end of 
the lamp. 

Isn’t it strange, a Jamp’s a lamp until it burns 
out, but while it’s lighted no one seems to be inter- 
ested, just because it appears to be on the job. Here 
we have two windows, with an equal number of 
lamps in each window, equal in size, and equal in 
light output, all ‘on the job” in the sense of staying 
lighted, but only one half of the light generated be- 
ing used for the intended purpose. 

Try It Yourself 

“TARE any lamp, attached to a drop cord, and try 

this experiment. Place a newspaper on the 
counter below the lamp and turn out adjacent bulbs 
to make it more personal. Look at the paper as the 
lamp is hanging over it tip downwards, and note the 
brightness of its surface, then turn the lamp so that 
the side of the bulb is parallel with the paper. The 
increased brightness on the paper will surprise you. 

This proves, (and I always assume in writing 
that everyone is “from Missouri’) that more light 
is. emitted from the side than from the tip of a 
lamp. It isn’t difficult to imagine that the other 
end of the bulb, terminating in a brass socket, is not 
a very good light producer. But, the point I want 
to make.-right here is that the distribution of light 
from the lamp is—unequa!. The window on the left 
is equipped with prismatic reflectors which allow 
almost as much light to be transmitted thru the 


FIG. 2—Try this experiment yourself with a lamp attached to a dropcord—described below 








glass as they reflect downward. Hence the burst of 
wasted light thru the window transom, and on the 
ceiling. The window on the right is equipped with 
the cones of blotting paper, which redirect every ray 
of light downward, where it is effectively apparent, 
on the merchandise. 

The cones of blotting paper are deep, completely 
covering the lamp, and thereby intercepting every 
ray of the useful and maximum side light. 

Observe Fig. 2, which like all good pictures tells 
a story better than words. A series of compartments 
have been formed by suspending black curtains 
from a rod. In the center of each compartment top 
is a lamp hanging pendant. At the bottom of each 
compartment is a white card with a number—for 
identification. 

In No. 1 and No. 4 is a Welsbach Reflex Gas 
Lamp. In all the other compartments are 100-watt 
Mazda Electric lamps. Over the lamp in No. 6 a 
flat piece of mirror has been placed. Of course it 
can not, and does not redirect any light downwards. 
The brightness of the curtain at the sides of the 
lamp shows where the maximum light is emitted. 
Mirror ceilings are a delusion and a snare. They 
redirect no light, and cause’ such a dazzling glare 
at the ceiling, that the observer’s eye is attracted, 
blinded, and diverted. 

Yes, “a source of light will attract the eye” 
as a “professor” recently remarked, but if the 
source is too bright, it will also distract the eye, and 
extract a curse from the observer. 

In compartment No. 5 an ordinary newspaper 
was forced over the lamp and allowed to hang there. 
Note how this very inferior redirecting surface re- 
directs more light downward than the ex- 
pensive mirror in No. 6. Now glance at No. 
2, where the blotting paper cone is the last 
piece of evidence necessary to prove the case to 
anyone not directly interested in selling reflec- 
tors of some sort. Blotting paper is of course 
inflammable, and Nitrogen or “Mazda C” lamps—as 
they have been re-christened—are too hot for com- 
fort or safety near inflammables. White asbestos 
board of the same thickness will do the trick and 
eliminate all fire risk. Try it out. 

Cut Your Lighting Bill 
Bie ap you are the one man out of the 100 you 
will find that it will be possible to cut your 
lighting bill at least fifty per cent by utilizing a 
part of the light which you are now wasting. 


(Continued on page 231) 
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The Bicycle Stages a 


Come-Back 


A Little Lesson in 

Boosting Profits by 

Hardware Men 
Who Did It 


By 
L. S. SOULE 


Ts modern come-back is usually more or less of 
a fizzle. Nine times out of ten it simmers down 
to a bunch of fake advertising, some over-priced 
admission tickets, and a one-sided contest that 
gives a black eye to the sporting game. It is mighty 
seldom that an exponent of the manly art ever 
stages a bona fide come-back. Once his protruding 
jaw has made close connections with a haymaker, 
and the championship title has transferred its af- 
fections, no mere pretense of scrapping ability ever 
seems able to lure it back to its first love. 

A whipped champion slips back among the ex- 
presidents while the crowd cheers for a new hero 
If he foolishly insists on another trial, it only 
means another forced nap and another drop in 
prestige. As Pug Daley once remarked at the close 
of a ring fiasco: “Come-back nothin’. There ain’t 
no such thing. Either you are the Champ or you 
ain’t, and when they count you out the first time, 
you’re through—see.” 

Pug had the right hunch from a pugilistic angle, 
but fortunately the dope doesn’t work out that way 
when it comes to business. That’s a different prop- 
osition all around. One represents brawn—the 
other, brains. Brawn gets whipped and _ stays 


regular 


Part of the 









whipped. Brain learns a lesson from defeat and 
comes back to victory. 

One of the greatest business men of this country 
once failed miserably in an attempt to run a dinky 
little candy store. Today he can donate a million 
to the Red Cross and still afford to keep his 
chauffeur. 

Do you get the point? 


The Toy Champion Meets a Solar Plexus 


When the bicycle in its present form first flitted 
into view it was heralded as a pleasure vehicle pure 
and simple. It posed as a toy or plaything and the 
public took it at its own estimate. It was built for 
the man of leisure, and the well-to-do families fell 
for it in direct proportion to their incomes. In 
every town in the country there was a select few 
who became the. proud possessors of “Bikes,” and 
this bunch of the elect boasted as royally over their 


bicycle stock of the People’s Hardware Company, Gary, Ind., where some fifty bikes were 
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Combination 7 of bicycles and sporting goods that made money for the Nicholas Hardware Company, Oak 
L. 


Park, I 
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mounts as the owners of Fords and Packards do 
in this enlightened age. 

Bicycle clubs were organized all over the coun- 
try, and century runs became as common as pea- 
nuts in a circus. Bicycle: races became such fads 
that they cast a gloom over the race horse breeders 
of the blue grass section. Along the railroad right- 
of-ways every sign-board bore a pictured !ikeness 
of a plump damsel in bloomers, pedalling her smil- 
ing way over a painted highway. Dealers and 
agents had visions of ample fortunes gleaned from 
sales of wheels. New factories were built by the 
dozens and Wall Street was flooded with gilt-edge 
bicycle stocks. 

It was altogether too good to last. When the 
automobile made its debut the fickle publie said 
“Good Night” to the wheel. There wasn’t even a 
good scrap. One blow and the bicycle was down 
and out, with a new champion in the ring. 

The public had found a new toy and the o!d ones 
were relegated to the dump. In less than a year 
you couldn’t find an active cycle club from Maine 
to Oregon. The pessimists called for the hearse 
and sat back to watch thé poor dead bicycle push 
up the daisies. 

Merit Puts the Bicycle Back in the Game 
ater a time it looked as though the pessimist was 

right and the bicycle was a thing of the past. 
But the enthusiastic hangers of crepe had failed to 
take two vital factors into consideration—the merit 
of the wheel and the brains of the men behind its 
manufacture and sale. As a toy its day was over, 
but as a commercial proposition it was still a 
mighty lively corpse. For several years the sales 
dragged, and with good reason. The gilded youth 
was no longer a bicycle customer, and the market 
was flooded with second hand machines of more or 
less merit. 


The sales of at least four high grade “wheels” could be directly traced to this trim 





As a natural consequence many dealers and 
agents became discouraged and dropped out of the 
game. Bicycles became cheaper and slowly but 
surely began to drift into the hands of peo- 
ple in the middle and working classes, who saw 
the commercial possibilities of it. This class haa 
failed to understand where there was a hundred or 
hundred and fifty dollars worth of value in a toy, 
but they easily recognized the fact that a good bi- 
cycle would pay a fair interest on a twenty-five or 
fifty-dollar investment. The store clerk found that 
it gave a maximum of out-door exercise, and saved 
carfare; the carpenter discovered that it would 
carry him to and from his Work in a very satisfac- 
tory manner; the lineman began to use it in his 
daily trips to good advantage; messenger boys anda 
paper carriers saw a money value in the speed with 
which it delivered the messages and the morning 
papers. All of them fell for the fact that it still 
held pleasure possibilities for the fellow who 
couldn’t afford a car, and so its popularity grew 
until it was greater than before the knock-out. It 
was no longer regarded as a toy, although the 
younger generation still found it amusing. It had 
become a real business vehicle, capable of paying 
for its purchase in a substantial business way, 
while at the same time it still possessed the power 
to thrill its owner in a weekly jaunt over the 
country thoroughfares. 

One fine day the pessimists awoke to find that the 
dead had come to life and that the tombstone was 
only camouflage. To-day the purchasing public is 
buving more wheels every vear than it did in the 
palmiest of the toy seasons. 

It was a genuine come-back, due to merit backed 
by brains. 

The bicycle has again come into its own, and from 
all appearances it is billed for a long run with full 
houses. (Continued on next page) 
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Where the Come-Back of the Bicycle Interests You 


[* IS one thing to make a statement and another 
to back it up. A friend of mine once volunteered 
the information that he could lick any man in a 
flourishing Western mining camp, but a show-down 
demonstrated that he had taken in decidedly too 
much territory. To back up my theory of profit 
from the sale of bicycles, I am going to cite to you 
a few common examples. 

Only a little more than a year ago the Peoples’ 
Hardware Company, Gary, Ind., put in its initial 
stock of bicycles. The first one set up was placed 
on display, and before the rest were ready for the 
sales floor three of the best wheels in the lot had 
been sold for cash. The firm’s sales from January 
first to October first of this year amounted to more 
than 50 bicycles, and it is expected that the holiday 
season will dispose of at least twenty-five more. 

The profit is as good as on any line in the store 
and the expense of selling is comparatively light. 

The Lomas Hardware Company, Bismark, N. D., 
sold twenty-five wheels in 1916, and despite adverse 
crop conditions bid fair to double that record this 
year. 


Out in Oak Park, IIl., the Nicholas Hardware 
Company has been in the bicycle game for several 
years, with a constantly increasing business. 
reprodyce a picture of one of this firm’s window 
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displays in which wheels are featured, just to show 
you what can be done in the matter of displaying 
bicycles to advantage. 

The window in question was directly responsible 
for the sale of at least four high-grade wheels. The 
profit is there or Nicholas would have weeded out 
the line long ago. 

There are dozens of good, live hardware firms in 
all parts of the country who have done as well or 
better than those mentioned, and every one of them 
will tell you that the bicycle business pays and pays 
well. 

The demand has been exceptionally heavy during 
the past year, due in part to the “Million Bicycle” 
campaign and to the fact that there is more money 
in circulation than ever before. The holiday season 
showed heavier sales than any in bicycle history, 
according to some hardware dealers. 

If you are not selling bicycles, you are failing 
to take advantage of the greatest come-back for 
profit in the sporting goods line to-day. With a 
genuine knock-out registered against it, the bicycle 
has climbed back into the championship class with 
cinch on the money. You know what that means, 
so get busy. 

Give the bicycle a trial and share in the profit. 

This is not a guess or a steer. 

It’s a sure tip. 

Are you on? 























You Can Build This Lubricant Trim in 
Thirty Minutes 


By PAuL ROSE 


‘T 2S window makes a direct appeal to motorists owning a wide range of 

cars. In the first place, it shows that you carry a grade for each type 
of motor and invites the customer in to inquire about the correct grade 
for his engine. Also, the small cards show the correct oil for a number 
of popular automobiles and motorcycles. Other cards substituting the 
names of cars which may be more popular in your vicinity than those il- 
lustrated may be used. Take care in placing these small cards. See that 
they are placed against the cans containing the correct lubricants for the 
cars whose names are printed on the cards. For instance, it would be 
absurd to place a card marked “Ford,” against a can containing the grade 
of oil correct for a motorcycle or tractor. This is an extremely easy win- 
dow to make and one which is direct in its appeal. 
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Show Card Writing 


Made Easy 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


AT board, so called, for show cards has many 
M advantages for the hardware man. It is made 

of thicker and heavier stock than the ordinary 
six and eight-ply coated cardboard, and accordingly 
it will stand up straight in windows or against 
shelving without warping or curling. It does not 
soil easily nor show marks of handling. 

While the ordinary coated cardboard comes 22x28 
inches in size “mat board” comes 15x20 and 30x40 
inches. Many beautiful colors and tints can be had 
in both ripple and mottled finish “mat board,” and 
on these artistic backgrounds even the plainest style 
of lettering will appear attractive. 

The card featuring Atkins saws is of light brown 
and white ripple finish. The letters were first drawn 
in lead pencil then air-brushed in black and filled in 
with white. This treatment gives them the appear- 
ance of raised letters. The pictures were pasted 
on card. A combination like this is uncommon and 
attractive enough to draw the attention of anyone. 

The “Corbin Door Check” card is on a pearl gray 
background and has letters in black edged and 
high-lighted in white. The scroll work is done in 
dark gray. Not being able to reproduce the exact 
colors and tints of these plates, the color schemes 
are somewhat lost in the reproductions. A little 
study of the plates, however, in connection with the 
above descriptions will enable the young card writer 
to get the idea. 

A Bull’s-Eye Card 

HE “bulls-eye” card is on ordinary eight-ply 

white coated stock and is shown by way of con- 
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trast to the softer tones of the “mat board” cards. 
A show card like this displayed in your window will 
appeal to all who are interested in guns or ammuni- 
tion and to those who are quick to notice anything 
original or different. The same idea can be utilized 
in boosting the sales of other merchandise. 

The target can be made in this manner: Draw a 
rectangle, say 12x18 inches. Then get the center, 
which is six inches from side and nine inches from 
top. Drive a tack in the center, then take a piece 
of string, making a loop on one end and placing 
the loop over the tack. With a pencil you can make 
perfect circles any distance desired from the cen- 
ter. Fill in these alternate circles with black. With 
a little practice these circles can be made with a 
brush dipped in black, thus making it possible to 
save the time required to fill in the pencil lines. 

The air brush is a wonderful little tool and is very 
easily managed. Although the larger outfits are 
cumbersome and expensive, there are now on the 
market cheaper models made especially for the show 
card writer, priced from $6.00 up. They are to be 


Mat board color effects add pep to this card 
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recommended to all who are anxious to learn show 
‘ard writing thoroughly, because of the beautiful 
effects which can be obtained in no other way than 
with an air brush. 
Letters, ornaments, work for 


scrolls or fancy 


The air brush work makes these white letters stand out 
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borders may be cut out of stiff paper and when air 
brushed will give the show card a very fancy and 
attractive appearance. Complete instructions in the 
use of the air brush and colors will be given later 
in this series. 








50 Fl. TARGET 50 Ft. 
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Let us help you 


HIT 


THE BULLS 


EYE 


WINCHESTER 
GUNS 











And CARTRIDGES. 





























Razors! Razors! Razors! 


Robinson of Montana Here Hands Out the Livest 
Bunch of Suggestions for Selling Goods to Shavers 


That Has 


Ever Come Over the Great Divide 





This razor and shaving supply display greets 


By WENDELL 


Of the Copper City Commerc 


FE have other raisers here in these Western 
V) V) mining and smeltering towns besides three 

aces and a pair of kings. We have old-style 
party razors, safety razors, and corn razors, as 
well as razor accessories. And, take a tip from me, 
brother hardware dealers, they sell and show some 
handsome profits. Selling razors in the “Copper 
City Hardware” is about as easy as selling garlic in 
some Italian district for § cents a pound or selling 
good whiskey in a wild and woolly Western mining 
town for 25 cents per gallon. . 

Razors and shaving accessories are one of the 
most profitable as well as easiest selling lines of 
merchandise that we carry in stock. Any of our 
salesmen, I dare say, can stand behind our cutlery 
display case for one hour and in that time earn his 
day’s wages, as well as gain a few satisfied cus- 
tomers for the store. We find that almost all of our 
customers are from Missouri, as they say, and must 
be shown. We bump into the customer that wants 
an old-style razor and would not have a safety razor 
on a bet. And then the other way around—when 
handling customers that you could not get to use 
an old-style razor at any price. We have in our 
community a good many foreigners, and some that 
are not foreigners, who, when purchasing a razor, 
insist on blowing on the blade until they are red 
in the face. They do it, as they say, to find out 
if the razor is tempered just right. And then there 
is the customer who stands in front of our cutlery 
case and pulls hair out of his head until he is 
almost bald, trying to split hairs in two with a 75- 
cent razor, because he hates to loosen up on three 
or four dollars for a real razor. 

Then, of course, we have the customer that 
doesn’t know what he wants. Let me say that we 
try and educate ourselves to the fact that no matter 
what kind of a razor our customer wants, we want 
his good will and his business, and here is how the 
“Copper City Hardware” tries to get his business 
and at the same time hold his good will. 

Handle Only Guaranteed Razors 


FIRST of all, we do not handle any razors that 
we cannot guarantee absolutely to our cus- 


folks when they enter the Copper City store 
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tomers, and this applies both to the safety and old- 
style razors. Here’s a sample guarantee—‘If it 
does not absolutely suit you and shave as you 
would like to have it, bring it back to us and we 
will gladly refund your money or exchange it for 
another razor.” 

Of course, we have had a large number of razors 
returned, as we find there are customers who will 
return a razor four or five times before they find 
one that just suits them, just because they are given 
this privilege of exchange. But we have learned 
that these customers that are hard to please turn 
out to be our best boosters when. once satisfied 
Never have we been called on to refund the cus- 
tomer’s money. When he returns a razor for ex- 
change we are very careful to make him feel that 
it is a pleasure for us to satisfy him and that we 
are very anxious to serve him. Therefore the 
foundation of our razor business was built on qual- 
ity lines back of which we can stand day in and 
day out. 

In view of the fact that this is one of the most 
profitable lines of merchandise which we handle we 
believe that it is worthy of one of the most promi- 
nent places in our store. There our cutlery case 
stands directly in front of our door, as shown in 
the accompanying photograph, and it displays some 
ten dozen razors. These include old-style razors, 
safety razors, corn razors, ete. 

Many dealers overlook the sale of corn razors, but 
we find a large sale for them if they are properly 
displayed. As a customer enters our store the first 
thing to strike his eve is the following sign: 


Don’t Be a Slacker on 
; Your Face. No Trou- 

We Hone ble at All. Justa Lit- We Have 
Re-handle tle Time and One of “YI ¥une 
Razors These Razors and You Beard 
Can Be Assured of 
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Repairs Count Up 
I MIGHT say right here that we pick up a good 
volume of business on honing razors and replac- 
ing broken handles with new ones. We do not grind 
or repair the razors ourselves, but in a nearby city 
there is a grinding works that does and we find that 
many a customer that has brought in his old razor 
to be honed is a live prospect for a new razor. 

Just last week a lawyer across the street brought 
in his razor with the remark, “Will you have this 
razor honed for me?” 

It was then that I asked him if he had a razor 
to use while the old one was in the hospital. He 
remarked that he had only one—never thought of 
having two razors, intended to go to the barber 
shop until his old faithful came back. 

I said to him, “Doesn’t take many shaves at the 
barber shop nowadays, Mr. Jones, to pay for a new 
razor. Just take a look at this one.” 

He took hold of a $4 razor that I handed him 
with the remark, “Can’t tell anything about what 
kind of steel is in a razor by looking at it.” 

“Right you are, Mr. Jones,” I said. “Take it 
home and use it. If it doesn’t suit you and shave 
better than the old one, bring it back and the old 
one will be back by that time.” 

I saw Jones the next day and he yelled across the 
street at me, “That razor is sure a humdinger. 
Never thought there was one as good as the old 
one.” 

The day after in came a friend of Jones’, a promi- 
nent lawyer named Stamm, who said, “Jones and 
myself were talking at recess in the courtroom yes- 
terday and he was talking about the peach of a 
razor he bought from you. I never shave myself, 
always have the barber do it, but I hate that wait. 
You might persuade me to buy one of your razors 
if you have one as good as you sold Jones.” 

I only cite this instance to show how honing 
razors picks up live prospects and how important 
a part quality plays in the sale of razors. 

Why Quality Counts 

[* is a good deal easier and better, we find, to 

sell a good high-price razor and give satisfaction 
than to sell a cheap razor for 75 cents or $1 and 
every time the customer comes into your store to 
have him tell you about the razor you stung him 
with. We have tried out both kinds, and now it is 
the higher price razors for us. 

We attribute a good deal of our success in cutlery 
and razors to the fact that we learn all about the 
goods we are selling. Our sales force has little 
trouble in learning all about the goods in the razor 
lines because nearly every manufacturer prints in- 
structions and information regarding his particular 
line. This we always use in our sale talks. 

For example, a customer attracted to our cutlery 
display case by our sign is shown a °% round point 
razor, and our salesman explains that it is almost 
impossible to tell what kind of steel is in a razor 
by looking at it. The customer is told to take it 
home and try it, and if it does not give satisfaction 
to bring it back and get a new razor or his money. 
We experience very little trouble in selling cus- 
tomers when they know that buying a razor is no 
gamble and that there is not a possible chance of 
getting stung. 

At the same time we advise the customer to soften 
the beard thoroughly, using warm water, to rub the 
lather in until the beard is soft, because a free and 
thorough lathering will add to his shaving comfort 
and lengthen the life of his razor. You notice when 
you go to your barber that he spends more time in 
preparing the face for shaving than he does in 
shaving it. 
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Then our customer buying a razor is advised not 
to put a good razor on a cheap old strop that is 
probably full of grit. The best selling strop we 
carry in stock retails for $3 and is a strop that the 
salesman explains to the customer as follows: 
A Bit of “Strop Talk” 

A FIRST-CLASS razor strop should be ready for 

instant use when it leaves the dealer’s hands, 
and the dealer should not say to the customer, 
“This strop is of the best make, but I find by put- 
ting a little of this and that on the strop you will 
improve it.” 

This would be virtually asking the purchaser to 
make the strop after he had paid someone else for 
making it. 

Here is a better line of talk: “This strop is all 
ready for use and we ask you not to spoil it by put- 
ting anything on it. We advise you to use the start- 
ing side only when the razor is dull. Use gently, 
as you would any ordinary strop, say from 10 to 20 
strokes. Finish on the side stamped ‘Finish.’ Hang 
the strop about the height of waist and hold per- 
fectly taut, and be sure and use the ‘Finish’ side 
freely during each shave. Thus you will always 
keep your razor in good condition.” 

Then the customer is asked whether or not he has 
a good hone, brush, mug, etc. Let me say right 
here that we are very careful not to bore our cus- 
tomer. We try to actually interest him by explain- 
ing the different articles shown. For instance: 

“Mr. Jones, this hone is recognized as superior to 
all others, artificial or natural. Only a few strokes 
on this hone are necessary to produce a keen non- 
pulling edge. Its texture is absolutely uniform and 
despite its fast cutting qualities its surface has 
that velvety smoothness so necessary in the case 
of a delicate razor such as you have just purchased.” 

Invariably we hear the customer say, “I will take 
that hone.” 

Then: “Be very careful, Mr. Jones, to avoid over- 
honing. Five or six strokes are sufficient. Over- 
honing puts on a wire edge. Yes, you may use it 
wet or dry.” 

Sometimes it is a brush instead of a strop or a 
hone, but almost always the customer carries away 
shaving soap or other items in the shaving line in 
addition to his razor. 


Selling Safety Razors 

AFETY razors—that is where we shine. Of 

course, as I have stated in the beginning, there 
are customers that never used a safety razor in their 
life, and you could not get them to use one on a 
bet. We sell all our safety razors with the same 
understanding—‘“If it does not shave as you wish it 
to, your money back.” 

As we stick to quality in the old-style razors, we 
stick to the same policy in safety razors and carry 
nothing but the best. 

We find that nine times out of every ten cus- 
tomers who do not like a safety razor are preju- 
diced because before leaving the store where they 
purchased it they have not been properly instructed 
as to how to handle a safety razor. To every cus- 
tomer to whom we sell a safety razor we give in- 
structions as to the handling and using of same— 
such as holding the razor in the proper angle to 
permit the edge of the blade to meet the beard, for 
instance. We also instruct the customer to use short 
slanting strokes instead of long straight strokes, 
just as you would hoe. We find that by properly 
starting a customer out we do away with any come- 
backs and remarks that he is unable to use a safety 
razor. 

We also advise and show him how to take care of 
his razor and blades, and how a few strokes on the 
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A display that helped Copper City Commercial line up every beard within a 





day’s ride 








palm of his hand will remove all the dust and rust 
from the blades and keep the blades in good con- 
dition. 

We find that by advertising to the youth, who is 
just getting ready to use his dad’s razor on the sly, 
we land a lot of safety razor prospects. Then there 
is the blade business that counts for steady, year 
‘round profits. We handle blades for all standard 
makes of safety razors, whether we handle the razor 
or not. This policy brings a steady stream of busi- 
ness to our cutlery department and often it lands 
sales of new razors. 


The Cream of the Razor Business 


OW for the cream of the razor business, namely, 

razor accessories. These include the following: 
Shaving brushes, shaving strops, shaving mirrors, 
shaving soaps, shaving sticks, shaving creams, toilet 
waters, toilet clippers, razor hones, stroppers for 
safety razor blades, etc., almost without end. 

There is no limit to the sale on these items if 
properly displayed. In fact we have almost as good 
a business in these articles as we have on the safety 
razor blades, all due to properly displaying these 
goods and to gaining a reputation for quality. 

So we will end where we started—the secret of a 
good razor business for the hardware dealer lies in 
handling quality goods and in displaying them in a 
prominent place in your store. Give them a show 
case that you can see through, or, in other words, 
a case that is washed once a month. 


Lighting Efficiency 

(Continued from page 223) 

To get back to the picture, card No. 3 represents 
the brightness from one of the most expensive types 
of reflectors on the market—glass with an apology 
for silver on the back, “concealed” by a coat of 
paint. In No. 4 a plain metal shade of aluminum 





enables us to get a line on the situation in general. 
The gas lamp in No. 1 has no reflector, and the dif- 
fusing globe allows most of the light to pass side- 
wise. Compare the same burner in No. 4 with its 
aluminum shade, and note the increased brightness 
on the card. The inverted gas mantle tip is rounded 
and from its uniform luminosity naturally directs 
more light downward than one would expect from 
the wire ends of electric lamp filaments, which are 
the only radiating surfaces exposed at either end 
of the bulb. 

Now, do not misunderstand me. I do not recom- 
mend that blotting paper or asbestos board is prefer- 
able to a regular reflector of tin, aluminum, brass, 
galvanized iron, glass, etc., etc. Nor have I any de- 
sire to restrict the sale of any of the above. My 
intention is to place at your disposal, a means of 
getting wise to the actual facts of lighting as it 
affects your pocketbook. 

I have given you the means of sizing up your 
window lighting and finding out just where you 
stand on the conservation platform. I know that 
you will utilize the means and the money which 
you will save by such utilization. 

In my next article I will tell you more about 
lighting “costs” and give some startling facts about 
the details of installation, and re-installation, show- 
ing what can be done with the equipment which you 
now have and in addition replying to any inquiries 
regarding this article. Kindly address all inquiries 
to me care of HARDWARE AGE. 

F, LAURENT GODINEZ. 








Mr. Godinez will solve your 
store lighting problems— 
write to him. 




















Making the Store Meeting Pay 


A banquet “store meeting” in the stove department of the Towner Hardware Co., Muskegon, Mich. 





How Minard & Co., Elma, Wash., Utilize the Knowledge of 
Traveling Salesmen to Keep Clerks Posted on Various Lines 
—Keeping Up the Interest of Employes. 


By LEONARD TINGLE 


contained one inclosure in addition to the 

check in settlement of the monthly account. 
It was a thin little piece of paper, just large enough 
to slip easily into an ordinary envelope. But it 
found its way to the sales manager’s desk. What 
he saw there caused him to turn to his dictating 
machine. 


i E envelope from Minard & Co., Elma, Wash., 


“Dear Mr. Hawley,” he began, 


“Inclosed you will find a slip of 
paper received this morning with check 
from Minard & Co. It might be well 
to take in one of these meetings and 
give the boys a little talk on cutlery in 
general, and particularly on the re- 
cent addition to our line of pocket- 
knives.” 

And the little “scrap of paper” inclosed with the 
letter read: 
MINARD & CO. 
Hardware, 
Elma, Wash. 

Dear Sirs: Our store meetings, at- 
tended by all the employees of our firm, 
are held on the second and fourth 
Wednesday evenings of each month. 
Any time that your traveler, or other 
representative of your firm, could 
make it convenient to be present, 
with a message that would add to our 
efficiency as retail distributors in gen- 
eral and of your goods in particular, 
we should. be glad, indeed, to listen 
to him, and the favor will be appre- 
ciated, we assure you. 

Advise us, if possible, a few days 
in advance at any time that you should 
decide to accept this invitation. 

Yours very truly, 
MINARD & Co. 


As a result, Hawley made arrangements to talk 
to the “boys” in Elma at one of the meetings. 


Although he had called there for some time he 
never got as close to the organization as he did on 
that particular evening. It was an occasion when 
the members of the store force learned a lot about 
pocket cutlery, and it marked the beginning of a 
new relationship between this particular traveling 
salesman and Minard & Co. Hawley would tell you 
whether or not it paid him to take the time to talk 
to the boys on that occasion. 


How It Helped 
NUMBER of similar instances that have oc- 
curred as a result of this envelope inclosure 
might be recounted. It is a practical and inexpen- 
sive means used by one retailer in drawing into 
his organization ideas and plans and inspiration 
from the manufacturers and jobbers making and 

distributing the goods he sells. 

Each year has brought a more general recogni- 
tion of the value of periodical meetings of the “‘boss” 
and the “‘boys” to discuss matters of mutual interest. 
There must be few retailers, whose store force 
numbers more than one or two, who have not come 
to the conclusion when thought has been given to 
the matter, that such meetings can be made of 
immense value if they can be conducted along prac- 
tical sensible lines. 

Few concerns have found it feasible to hold 
gatherings of this kind during the summer months. 
Not even the most ambitious youngster or the most 
serious plodder wants to attend any sort of a busi- 
ness affair after hours on a hot, sultry night. So 
the fall is the obvious time to start anything of this 
kind. The more planning that can be done ahead, 
the less are the chances of the meetings “petering 
out” after the first two or three have been held. 

One concern with which these semi-monthly 
meetings have become as much a part of the insti- 
tution as the housewares department generally 
commences the meetings in October and continues 
them every other week until the early part of June. 
Occasionally a special meeting is called during the 
summer months. During September each man and 
each of the several women and girls employed is 
given a small quantity of printed slips like that 
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illustrated, a simple affair with a line for the sub- 
ject and a few lines for notations on any particular 
phase of the subject that the salesman or sales- 
woman wishes brought up. 
Efficiency Club 
-oOo- 
I ko iste a ihed resets 
Remarks... 


After the slip is signed it is dropped in a “letter 
box” provided for the purpose. This method allows 
the salespeople to make notes on any particular 
subject whenever it comes to mind, where otherwise 
it might be forgotten. 


Help with the Program 

T= slips naturally prove a great help to the 

proprietor in laying out a program for the 
meetings. He knows what the men want to talk 
about, what particular subjects they want informa- 
tion on. Of course, it does not prevent him from 
bringing up topics of his own. By using this method 
a definite program is arranged for nearly every 
meeting. 

About a week before each meeting a notice is 
posted on the bulletin board giving the subjects 
that will be discussed. The men have’ time to look 
up necessary information and can come into the 
meetings with a clear understanding of the topics 
that will come up for discussion. 

Before the adoption of this plan the meetings 
were generally one-man affairs, in which the pro- 
prietor did all the talking. The men got lots of 
good stuff but there never was the enthusiasm there 
is now when the men come prepared to talk on the 
subjects they know are to be discussed. 

A lot of practical ideas can be secured from 
meetings of this sort but the most good lies to a 
great extent in the inspiration that is to be drawn 
from them. The manager of a large concern doing 
a national business and employing a staff of highly 
paid salesmen gets these men together at his club 
about once a month to discuss a special promotion 
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plan that is under way. One plan of this executive 
is to take a batch of mail on the subject that came 
in that particular day and read over some of the 
interesting letters to demonstrate how matters are 
progressing. It was found that the reading of a 
few letters like this from a lot picked haphazardly 
from a day’s mail brought forth a tremendous 
amount of enthusiasm whereas the statistics com- 
piled from figures covering the progress of the 
movement over a given period elicited but very 
little response. 
Reports of Sales Add Interest 

ry. HIS same idea is easily used in store meetings. 
| A report giving the number of gallons of paint 
sold on the day of the meeting, if it be a particularly 
good one for paint, or of the previous week on the 
number of sleds, or pairs of skates, or anything on 
which business is brisk and on which it could be 
brisker would always add new fuel to the fires of 
enthusiasm. 

“The time to plug the hardest,” a successful 
executive is fond of saying, “is When your luck is 
running good,” which is simply a slangy way of 
saying that “Nothing succeeds like success.” When 
a certain article or line is selling well it is generally 
not very hard to make it sell even more rapidly if 
the salesforce gets enthusiastic about it. 

Of course, there are times when just the opposite 
tactics may be advisable—when the occasion de- 
mands that the boss put it right up to the force. 
“Here, boys, we sold only fifty-eight lawn mowers 
last spring. We’ve got to plan this winter to sell at 
least a hundred next spring.” 

The other line of attack generally brings the bet- 
ter results. It would be better, under ordinary con- 
ditions, to say: ‘Well, boys, we sold fifty-eight 
lawn mowers last year. Pretty good bunch for this 
town and considering that the weather was so dry. 
This year we’re going to sell a hundred, even though 
we have a four months drought, and two hundred if 
we have a rainy spring.” 

The bright, well-planned store meeting is one of 
the best antidotes for the poison of discouragement 
that attacks every man at times and to which hard- 
ware salespeople are by no means immune. Admin- 
istered at correct intervals and in sufficient quanti- 
ties it is a splendid tonic for jaded ambitions. 


Simple but effective automobile accessory trim in window of Barber & Ross, Washington, D. C. 











How to Sell and Display Wire Cloth 


By 























The attractive store 
interior shown here- 
with is that of the 
Henry Lester Hard- 
ware Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Summer Sales Should Be ~ Planned Now— A 
Few Hours Used in the Construction of Display Fixtures Will Make the 
Wire Cloth Stock as Attractive as Any Other in the Store 


HE man who fails to plan for the future can 
only succeed through accident. Every town 
has within its borders some one of the hand- 
to-mouth type. You know the kind—the fellow 
who works at odd jobs because it gives him an op- 
portunity to collect his pay oftener; who hustles 
downtown as soon as the job is done to lay in 
enough grub for the next meal. First he feasts 
and then he fasts, according to the income. As 
he grows older he fasts more often and feasts 
less, until eventually he moves to the country farm 
under a life sentence. 
“Hand-to-mouth”’ is fine as long as both are work- 
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AT THE LeEFrT—Front view of rack for wire cloth and 
‘Soil mops used by Sydness & Olson, Fargo, N. D. 


ABsovE—Rear view of the same rack. Described in this 
article. 


ing, but when the hand slips the whole plant shuts 
down. 

They never pick Presidents from the hand-to- 
mouth class. 
: Visits to several thousand hardware stores in 
various parts of the U. S. A. has brought to light 
the fact that a few members of the “Hand-to- 
_ === mouth” clan has sneaked into the hardware game 
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End view of com- 
bination wire 
cloth and oil mo 

rack used by Syd- 
ness & Olson, 
Fargo, N. D. See 
next page for 

description 


and are trying to pull the stunts that lead to no- 
where. Their idea of business is to put in a stock 
and leave the customer entirely to chance. Their 
theory is that if a man wants anything he will 
come in and get it when he is ready to use it. If 
a lot of fellows happen to need goods on a certain 
day it means a good day, and if very few of them 
discover their needs at one time it means a series 
of bum days. 

The idea of planning to make all days good doesn’t 
appeal to them. Planning means work and there 
is enough work on hand at any time, so they drift 
with the business tide until it lands them on the 
rocks of failure. Then they kick against the hard- 
ness of their luck. I wouldn’t trade a good sensi- 
ble business plan for a ton of luck. 


Looking for Wire Cloth Prospects 


We hot weather slips into your town along 
in June or July, the germ-carrying house fly 
will be just as busy flirting with the garbage and 
walking on the pie as if war had never been de- 
clared. No priority claims will cut down his car- 
rying capacity, and the conservation movement will 
only tend to make his appetite greater. 

There will still be many who will let him into 
the houses and stores and then try to shorten his 
career with poison or tanglefoot, but the majority 
of your best citizens will tend to head him off 
through the use of wire cloth. Those are the ones 
to whom you can look for a wire cloth profit, but 
unless you want to divide that profit with the bal- 
ance of the merchants it’s up to you to go after 
the business in advance of the season. 

No, I don’t mean that you should stick a roll 
of screen in the display window in January and 
decorate it with a card that says, “Buy your next 
summer’s screen NOW.” The thing for you to do 
is to get a line on the people who are going to use 
quantities of wire cloth and make arrangements 
with them to have it ready when the season comes. 
Get the names of all the home owners in your com- 
munity and start a systematic campaign for the 
business. Get out a form letter calling attention 
to the dangers of the house fly and the protection 
afforded through screened windows and porches. 
Suggest that the house owner will naturally want 
this protection and may be in the market for some 
wire cloth in the Spring. Tell him the conditions 
of the market and the difficulty he may face in 
getting what he needs if he waits until that time 
to place an order. End by telling him that if he 
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will let you know about the quantity and width 
of screen he expects to use you will gladly arrange 
to have it in stock at the time he wishes to use 
it, at no expense to him other than the regular 
market price of the wire cloth. 

It will surprise you how many people will re- 
spond. Then if a record is kept and the customers 
notified as the time for use approaches the dealers 
in your town who depend on the regular fly-time 
sales will be carrying wire cloth over. 

Every carpenter and contractor should also get 
a personal letter of a similar nature, which should 
be followed up until some sort of answer is received. 
Also those who are expecting to build homes should 
be carefully cultivated, and above all the farmer 
should not be forgotten. He is one of the boys 
with the money, these days, and he is going to 
spend some of it for wire cloth. Perhaps you can 
suggest a few uses of screen on the farm and tell 
him where it is to be had. 

Prospecting of this nature is not expensive and 
it often uncovers a gold mine. 


Going After Shop and Factory Business 


N almost every town in this country there is some 

shop or factory that makes window and door 
screens. In many cases owners of these shops or 
factories have been buying wire in quantity from 
some wire manufacturer or wholesaler. During 
the coming year, however, conditions will be 
changed to some extent. The manufacturers of 
wire goods are loaded with orders and are not out 
soliciting the small shop and factory trade. Whole- 
sale houses will also find that they will have all 
they can do to supply wire cloth to the regular 
trade without hunting for orders in other chan- 
nels. That creates an opportunity for you, Mr. 
Hardware Dealer, that spells a new profit and a 
new customer. 

Don’t write to this class of trade but, if possible, 
make a personal call. The owner of the shop or 
factory is no fool. He knows the trouble he ex- 
perienced in getting wire cloth last season and he 
is willing to talk business if you treat him right. 
I know of a retail hardware store in the Middle 
West that has already taken orders for more than 


Good home-made wire cloth rack in store of Myhro & 
Adahl, Valley City, N. D. Deseribed on next page 
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Ray Chenworth designed this wire cloth rack for the 
Farmers’ Supply Co., Spraque, Wash. 
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150 rolls of wire cloth for next season, and through 
placing their orders in advance are assured of 
plenty of screen to fulfill all their obligations. 

Take a look around your town from a prospect 
standpoint. You may find that you have been over- 
looking a very profitable bet. 


Making a Wire Cloth Rack 


HEN you have lined up the prospects in your 

community and have treated yourself to a 
good bunch of future wire cloth sales it will be 
time to arrange for handling and displaying the 
stock that is not already sold. Whenever a quiet 
period drops in on you, get out your HARDWARE AGE 
and look up the sort of fixture that fits your line 
and needs. If you feel that you can afford a good 
manufactured fixture the advertising sections will 
tell you where to buy it. Or, if you feel that you 
must get along with your own resources, you will 
always find a bunch of good suggestions between 
the covers. Get your handy man on the job and 
make that quiet time profitable. 


A Combination Rack from North Dakota 


YDNESS & OLSON, Fargo, N. D., are not over- 
burdened with quiet periods, but they have util- 

ized the ones that came their way. During one 
of those times they turned out the combination 
rack which we illustrate, to carry the wire cloth 
and the oil mops. The construction can be easily 
seen from the illustration and requires little ex- 
planation. The wire cloth is carried on rollers and 
held in place by means of improvised springs. The 
front of the rack houses the shorter rolls, and the 
waste space at either side is utilized as a rack for 
oil mop handles. All the longer rolls are carried 
on the opposite side and the space between is 
shelved to carry the mops and oil. 

The rack is fitted with casters and is easily moved 
to any place in the store. 

Over at Valley City in the same state the firm 
of Myhro & Aldahl uses a rack of somewhat similar 
construction. In this rack the rolls on which the 
screen is placed are fitted with handles so that any 
part of a roll not cut off can be rolled back into 
place. The screen is kept from flaring by means of 
bent wire rods, held in position by springs on the 
side of the frame. It also is fitted with casters. 


Unique Rack Used by the Farmers’ Supply Company 


C= of the most compact and convenient racks 
for screen wire that I have ever seen is one 
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originated by Ray Chenworth, of the Farmers’ Sup- 
ply Company, Sprague, Wash. It consists of a 
box-like case mounted on casters and fitted with 
galvanized iron tubes for holding the rolls of wire, 
which are drawn out through openings at both 
front and back of the rack. The bottom and top 
are made first. Then the ends are cut and the 
holes sawed in them to hold the galvanized tubes. 
A center partition is then put into connect the 
top and bottom, and the ends are nailed in place. 
The galvanized tubes are then placed through the 
holes in the ends and riveted to the partition. The 
sides are next put in place, spaces being left be- 
tween the boards for the wire to come through. 

The tubes are made with two lips that come out 
through the open spaces and are tacked down 
smoothly at top and bottom. Each tube holds two 
rolls of screen and the longest roll is placed with 
the shortest, ete. The wire moves smoothly in 
the tubes and has no opportunity to flare. It is also 
vasily cut off with tin shears along the smooth lips 
of the rack. With this scheme a rack 5 ft. wide, 
4 ft. high and from 18 to 20 in. deep will carry a 
stock of 20 rolls of wire cloth. If more room is 
needed it can easily be made higher. 

Have the handy man look it over. 


A Serviceable Rack and Measuring Counter 


‘THE other illustration, below, represents our 

idea of a very handy and serviceable screen 
rack that also is a measuring counter. It is about 
7 or 8 ft. long and the width and height of an 
ordinary counter. The space under the counter 
is divided into bins for the wire cloth, and as some 
rolls are longer than the width of the counter it 
is so arranged as to take the longer rolls in bins 
at the end. 

One end of the counter is fitted with a galvanized 
trough to hold the roll when cutting off any de- 
sired length. The trough is deep enough to come 
nearly to the top of the roll when placed in it and 
is fitted with a heavy hinged cover to prevent flar- 
ing. In measuring any desired length the roll is 
placed so as to unroll from the top. This draws 
the weight of the roll against the bottom and side 
of the trough and keeps it from rolling out onto 
the counter. 

The edge of the counter can be equipped with 
measuring tacks in the same way that a drygoods 
counter is made into a measuring device. 

There are a lot of other good stunts that can 
be arranged to make the handling of wire cloth 
less difficult, and your handy man may discover 
something that will discount the fixtures shown. 
Hand him the tools and let him get busy. 

Meanwhile, don’t forget what was said about 
the hand-to-mouth man. Line up those wire cloth 
sales we were talking about. 

Yours for more profit and fewer flies, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


A handy wire cloth rack and measuring device 
combined 
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How to Sell More Paint—Talk It 





UILDERS HARDWARE 


By Puit B. HECKLER, 


Of Heckler Bros., 
Hardware Hustle 


The Wide-Awake 


four times in the spring and two or three times 
in the fall. Then watch them buy paint and 

many other hardware items at your store. The 
paint circulars will bring many faces you seldom 
see in the store. If you are not already connected 
with a manufacturer who will co-operate in this 
circularizing I can tell you of some that will. 

Put your paint department in the front of your 
store and make more sales. 

Stick a few signs out front and your en- 
trance and you will make still more paint sales. 

Tell your clerks to mention paint after each sale 
of hardware and watch the paint sales increase. 

Put a paint circular in every package that goes 
out and listen to the cash register bell. 

Put a paint circular in the envelopes with your 
statements and paint orders will come your way. 

Look around your neighborhood. Pick out the 
houses that you know need paint and tell the owner 
of your discovery. Tell him it is cheaper to paint 
than to repair and he will agree with you. Again 
you will sell more paint. 


S ‘ou your customers a paint circular three or 


over 


Paint a Major Line 

LL of these stunts are worked at our store and 

our paint sales are ever increasing. This is not 

hot air, just plain facts. The hardware man who 

follows this plan will find his paint sales for the 

year more than he expected, that paint is a major 
line, not a sideline, in his store. 

Paint the floors of your own house 

let your customers know what a_ good 


then 
you 


and 
job 











Pittsburgh 
. 


made of it. This will show that you practise what 
you preach. Keep your own house well painted, 
and let it be a silent salesman for you. 

Above all, use the best paint that you can buy. 
Then you will not be afraid to recommend it to 
your customers. 

If you have a paint brush or a can of 
returned once in a while, don’t grumble. Cheer- 
fully replace it with a new and thus retain 
the confidence which vour customers have placed 
in you. 

There are numerous other ways bx which paint 
can be sold, but the simple methods mentioned 
above have been the means of making paint sales 
in our store in Pittsburgh, and they are all mighty 
inexpensive bits of promotion. 


paint 


one 


sales 


\ Paint Sales Story 
WILL now relate an experience of mine which 
happened a few years ago. A friend was sud- 
denly called back home to the town of his child- 
hood. His father was dying and it was necessary 
to dispose of the old homestead. Before doing so 
he wanted to consult his son about it. 

A short time later the father died, and when the 
will was read the son that he was the 
sole heir. This property was situated in a small 
town about thirty miles from Pittsburgh. Having 
established himself in Pittsburgh and not finding 
it convenient to take up his residence in his former 
home the son decided to sell the property. He 
therefore placed it in the hands of two good real 
estate men. They tried to dispose of the property 


discovered 





in their usual manner, by listing it 
among others of its class, but they 
were not successful. 

My friend soon became disgust- 
ed, and told me he _ would try 
to dispose of it himself. He made 
several attempts, but without suc- 
cess. Having been an old customer of ours he 
said to me one day, “Phil, if this was your prop- 
erty what would you do?” 

As we have always tried to please our customers 
I arranged to have him take me out to see his 
place. He had just bought a new automobile and 
was anxious to try it out. The following Sunday 
afternoon we took a run out to see what could be 
done. 

Good Place for Paint 


FTER making a careful survey of the premises 
and also the town, which had a population of 
about three hundred, I found that there were fifty- 
seven houses, all of frame construction, and 
only two had been painted in the previous three 


years. 

This was food for thought, so I then ventured 
my suggestion of how he could make a sale. 
mediately got my think-tank busy. 


I im- 


Count the number of times “Paint” 
appears on the bristling front of the 
famous Heckler store. 
3. Heckler 
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“John,” I said, “this looks like 
easy picking, and if I were in your 
position I would just put three 
good coats of paint on the house. 
I would then put an ad in the 
Pittsburgh Sunday papers, some- 
thing like this: 


INSERT—Phil. 


FINE COUNTRY HOME 
FOR SALE. 


Including six acres of the 
best farm land in Western 
Pennsylvania. Here is a 
bargain for some business 
man who wants to enjoy 
life close to nature after 
business hours and on 
Sundays. One hour’s ride 
in your new auto over a 
good road. A BARGAIN 
AT $5,700. If interested, 
write to Box 57, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


My friend accepted my sugges- 
tion, painted the house, and the 
following week he placed the ad in 
the five Pittsburgh Sunday papers. 
In less than two weeks he had no 
less than seven inquiries. It was 
only necessary to take a few of 
these prospects to see his house 
until a sale was made. 

I did not learn, however, until 
two years later, that one of his 
prospects was a hardware man who 
lived about seven miles from this 

little town. He did not buy the 

house, but he did cash in on my 
friend’s ad. 

He noticed that all the houses 
needed paint, so he got busy 
with a personal letter and a paint 
color card and mailed it to all the 
property owners. 

Two years later when I had 
occasion to go to this town I no- 
ticed that more than one-half of 

the houses had been painted since 
my previous visit. 

I stopped in at the general store 
and inquired what had awakened 
the town. The proprietor replied 
that a friend of his in the hard- 
ware business in the next town 
had called the attention of every 
property owner to my friend’s house, and how 
little it would cost to put their houses in the same 
shape. 

He has already sold paint for more than twenty- 
five houses and is still at it. There isn’t any doubt 
in my mind but what he will sell paint for all the 
others. 

This proves that paint business can be gotten 
anywhere if the hardware man goes after it in the 
proper way. 

Of course, all hardware dealers might not have 
so fertile a field to work in, but I know that we can 
all sell a lot more paint if we will only go out after 
the business. ; 

A good deal of paint can be sold with little effort 
by any hardware man. But with a definite sales 
campaign pushed month after month the paint de- 
partment can be made one of the most profitable in 
the store. To sell more paint, talk paint more. 






















Building a Stove and Range Business 
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Stove demonstration meeting in store of Towner Hardware Co., 
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Successor to Pioneer Iowa Hardware Man Dis- 
cusses General Principles on Which Tremend- 
ous Stove Success Has Been Achieved—‘‘Stick, / 
and Stoves Will Spell Profits,’ Is His Advice 


By Epwarp C. HAAS 


Vice-President, Haas-Shuenk Hardware Co., 
Le Mars, Iowa, and Hinton, Iowa 








ago that treated in a concrete detailed way 

a range campaign as conducted in an emi- 
nently successful method, that won out against the 
hardest possible competition—the “range peddler.” 
Again, at the time of the National Convention, an- 
other subject, but one closely allied, “Successful 
Training of Salesmen,” was discussed. Articles by 
different delegates appeared in the trade papers 
at a later date. So at this time it appears to be 
irrelevant to put into print the same channels of 
thought that characterized the other two discus- 
sions. 

This little story, or history as it may be called, 
is a simple narration of events as they have oc- 
curred from the time two young men established 
the business wherein the writer is now a partner. 


A N article appeared in HARDWARE AGE a year 





Stoves and refrigerators are displayed near smaller house-furnishing 


If my fellow readers of the HARDWARE AGE are 
expecting a to-the-point talk on salesmanship, on 
keeping a clean up-to-date stock of ranges, on judi- 
cious stove advertising, on attractive display, on 
buying stoves, on handling the repair part of the 
stove business, or on service before and after a 
sale, they will be very much disappointed, for al- 
though these are the vital points involved in bring- 
ing a stove department up the height of efficiency, 
they are points that will be touched on only inci- 
dentally here. 

On the contrary, let me discuss certain inherent 
principles, and a firm determination to conduct not 
only the stove end of the business but all the rest 
of it, along right lines. That this system has won 
out is evidenced by the magnitude and extent of 
the range business enjoyed by our firm. In all the 
the hardware 


goods in store of 


L. Gewalt, Breckenridge, Minn. 
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articles contributed by retail dealers throughout the 
land to our trade papers I have always found food 
for thought, whether that dealer is the smallest or 
the greatest in the land, and it is this mutual as- 
sistance given one to the other that helps keep us 
all in the game. 

Every hardware man who sells stoves and ranges, 
and it is a safe say to state that a large percentage 
of them do, will not minimize the important part 
stoves play in every retail business. One might say 
that stoves are to the hardware man what heavy 
artillery is to an army. An attacking army must 
use artillery to prepare for its advance. So must a 
hardware man have a strongly fortified stove de- 
partment in order to forge ahead. 

Stoves Are Everywhere 

KY “RY customer in your territory and everybody 

else’s territory must have at least one stove in 
the family. Therefore, stoves more than any other 
factor in your business reach all homes, and the 
satisfaction your stoves are giving the consumer ad- 
vertises you in a very forceful way, either favorably 
or unfavorably. Diagnose your own case, and cure 
it if it needs curing. 

The building from the foundation of a stove and 
range business is not a mushroom growth, nor is it 
a gradual, natural and healthy growth, as super- 
induced by the growth and success of other depart- 
ments of the business. It represents more than that. 
To the beginner it requires careful thought in se- 
lecting judiciously, thorough preparation in mastery 
of all the details of stove construction, in knowing 
how to talk stoves to others, and an everlasting de- 
termination to keep at it and keep learning. Occa- 
sionally some new firm will buy out an old estab- 
lished business and fall into a large and flourishing 
steve trade, but even in this event if they rest on 
their oars some more ambitious chap with pep and 
ginger will beat them to it. 

Thirty-five years ago two young men with some 
previous exnerience clerking in hardware _ stores 
took Horace Greeley’s advice and left their old home 
to journey west. The rolling, virgin plains of West- 
ern Iowa, with promises of hidden, undeveloped 
wealth, enticed the two boys to cast their fortunes 
there. 

At that time, a comparatively new town called 
Le Mars, built by English settlers most of whom 
were descended from noble families, had been in- 
corporated near the western Iowa line, and was the 
only town, with the exception of Sioux City, in, 
that part of the State. There were five other flour- 
ishing hardware stores in this little town at that 
time but the two yvoung men, possessed of little else 
but ambition and a letter of credit from friends in 
the East, proceeded to start a hardware business. 

The Middle West boasted of very little in the 
jobbing or manufacturing line in 1881. So it re- 
quired a trip to Chicago in order to secure the open- 
ing stock. Most of the eastern manufacturers and 
jobbers had branches or distributing agencies in 
Chicago. It was a comparatively easy matter for the 
new hardware dealers to buy an opening stock. 
When it came to the question of what Iine of stoves 
to buy ‘the boys struck an unexpected obstacle. 
Wherever they went, they met with the same re- 
sponse, “Our line is already represented in Le 
Mars.” 

Each one of the five hardware stores in Le Mars 
was representing and stocking from three to five 
lines of stoves, and there was not a standard line 
of stoves left. After a fruitless day of searching 
the boys visited the firm of Cribben & Sexton, man- 
ufacturers’ agents at that time, and whose leading 
line was the “Radiant Home,” which was also sold 
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in Le Mars. Colonel Sexton waited on the boys and 
was very solicitous. He stated that their firm was 
going into the manufacturing business indepen- 
dently and would in a very short time have their 
own line on the market. So within a few weeks the 
first carload of “Universal” stoves reached Le Mars 
and the new firm had stoves to sell. They were all 
plain four-hole cook stoves and heating stoves that 
to-day would appear to be very antiquated-looking 
specimens. It is a matter of pride to us that in this 
year 1918 we can still point to one of the same heat- 
ing stoves shipped in that first car, doing service 
heating one of our lumber offices. Certainly this 
heater is a monument to the men who built it, and 
is an evidence of the honest effort, good workman- 
ship, and serviceable material that made up its con- 
struction. 
Getting a Toe Hold with Quality 

B Ranosnehggon those first years of drouth, grasshop- 

pers, crop failures, and general hard times, 
when three of the original six hardware stores were 
forced to close their doors, the young firm held on 
and stayed with it. Finally they reached the point 
where the progress became much easier. Their 
policy was to find the very best article in its class 
and to stick to it. In this manner they created con- 
fidence in their goods so that customers knew where 
to go to find the best. 

To-day, after selling one line of stoves through- 
out thirty-five consecutive years, the customers of 
that store have good reason to know that the pro- 
prietors have unlimited confidence in their own 
goods, a precedent that many business men could 
safely follow. Do not think that it is necessary to 
belittle other lines of stoves because the Le Mars 
firm stocks and sells four complete and exclusive 
stove lines. One other has been sold for twenty- 
seven years, still another for twenty years and a 
fourth for about fifteen years. 

Some may ask, “Why handle four exclusive stove 
lines?” and “How can you sell one without dis- 
paraging the other?” 

In no way do the differcnt makes injure each 
other, because they represent four types of range 
construction, while the heaters are handled in two 
of the makes and they also differ. Only after care- 
ful thought and consideration were the other makes 
added, and a customer in the market for a range 
can find in this store a complete stock of these four 
types, each manufactured by different concerns. 
They include the malleable iron range, the cast iron 
range, the boiler iron range and the porcelain or 
enamel range. That the firm did not err is evi- 
denced by the fact that the four manufacturers mak- 
ing these four respective lines are among the great- 
est in the stove world to-day. 

In order to spell “‘success’”” you must have a com- 
plete line of each make, so that when customers 
come in they can make a selection to suit their own 
pleasure. If partial to a leg base, or a cabinet 
style, a black top or a polished top, a reservoir range, 
or less reservoir, a nickel trim, or semi-trim, semi- 
porcelain or all enamel coated and divers other fea- 
tures, such ranges must be on display to satisfy 
those particular customers. 

Remember, when you sell a range there is often 
much other necessary kitchen and house furniture 
and equipment. You have started the wedge that 
ordinarily will bring you that customer’s business 
for the future. 

Stick to Good Lines 
| as policy of adhering to certain established 
lines is a slogan of this firm, and any time that 
you have occasion to call on them you will find that 
not only in the stove department, but also in all 
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Note this battery of stoves in the store of 
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others, such as builders’ hardware, fieid fencing, 
sporting goods, tinware, furnaces, etc., the same 
system has been followed. Customers in the trade 
territory for miles around know the store because 
of the different lines that have been connected with 
it for so many successive years. 

Just for a moment place yourself in the position 
of a merchant who has adopted the other system 
one who mixes all lines indiscriminately, and is 
never satisfied unless he changes his stove lines fre- 
quently, and each time, with a great deal of adver- 
tising, heralds the fact that he now has the best 
stove line on earth. The merchant is not always to 
blame. There are continually new stove manufac- 
turers springing up who, in order to place their 
goods on the market, cater to popular demand and 
build every possible attachment and impractical fea- 
ture. With a great deal of noisy advertising and 
through the medium of. skillful salesmen these 
freaks are sold to believing merchants, then thrust 
on an unsuspecting public. 

After flooding the territory, and after a great 
many have been sold to the trade complaints come in 
that the stoves are unsatisfactory. After repeated 
efforts to make things right a general wail goes up 
from the public, and you realize that you and your 
customer have both been imposed on. 

Where does the blame fall? On the merchant, of 
course. You find that instead of winning trade you 
have inadvertently antagonized not only the people 
you have sold, but all their friends. Just imagine 
the ultimate result if this unfortunate experience 
follows you in all departments of your business. 

New goods certainly deserve investigation, but 
the 


Equipment for a “model kitchen” in 


window 
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history has proven that nine out of every ten new 
products placed on the market are not a success. 
One thought to always hold in mind is this—these 
old established manufacturers who are making 
stoves and ranges and who occupy a high position 
in the industry, whose goods occupy a warm spot in 
the hearts of the American people, are not going to 
fall asleep on the job. They are continually on the 
lookout for new styles, new conveniences, practical 
appliances, and other features. Above all, their first 
considerations are the best materials, workmanship 
and practical construction. 

It is a matter of pride with us that we can 
maintain the worthy precedent established by the 
founders of this retail business, and we have in- 
stilled these principles into the working force from 
owners down in both our retail stores. It gives us 
much satisfaction to know that our stove and range 
business is ever on the increase, sometimes reaching 
proportions that make it imperative for all hands 
to get on the job at night in order to keep the dis- 
play in the salesroom complete. 

Give the stove department some careful study 
look at it from the standpoint of buying, of sales- 
manship, of display. And last, but most important, 
consider the service department. Make it record 
every sale and keep in touch with every stove that 
leaves your store. Then you will be in a position to 
give that customer proper attention when called on 
for repairs or information. Stove service js a very 
simple matter when you use a record book. 

Get a bull-dog grip on yourself and the stove situ 
ation in your town. Stick, and stoves will spell 
“profits” that will ever increase. 


Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Adventures in 
Hardware Shopping 





Seeking an Offset Screwdriver 


Expert Seller Tries His Hand 
at Buying — Finds Disgusting 
Subterfuge Practised by Retail 
Clerks Who Do Not KNOW 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 
Successful Retailer and Noted Authority on Merchandising 


was just the thing to reach a couple of screws 
that had to be taken out about once a month 
to get at a point that required regular lubrication. 

I thought I could buy one at the hardware store 
where they kept tools and where I had seen in the 
window a display of automobile tools. In fact, there 
was a sign under the window outside reading, “Auto 
Tools a Specialty.” 

What I wanted was an offset screwdriver. It 
was not like any tool I had ever seen before and it 
looked like almost anything but a screwdriver. 

Stepping into the hardware store mentioned I 
asked the clerk for the kind of screwdriver I had 
in mind. “I want to get an offset screwdriver,” 
said I. 

“An offset what?’ he answered. 

Again I stated my want. 

“What’s it for?” he asked. 

“Why, it’s lu unscrew screws with,” I said, some- 
what nonplussed at having to explain what a screw- 
driver was for. “It’s a crooked, flat kind of a tool 
with a screwdriving place on each end.” 

That was about as well as I could, in my inexperi- 
ence, describe it. 

He went to the display of tools and looked it over. 
He picked up two screwdrivers of different kinds 
and offered them. ‘We've got lots of screwdrivers,” 
said he, “but they’re all about like one or the other 
of these as far as shape is concerned. I guess one 
of these would do the trick all right.” 

“Well, I’ve got plenty of such screwdrivers,” I 
said. “I want one that will reach a place those 
won’t reach.” 

“T’m sorry, but we haven’t got any,” the clerk 
then said with an air of finality, and I went on my 
way. That clerk wasn’t a bad clerk. He was just 
above average, but he didn’t have enough imagina- 
tion to know how to handle an unusual occurrence. 
He could wait on customers all right and give them 
good satisfaction as long as they wanted things he 
had in stock or knew about, but when it “came to 
something strange to him, he was stopped. 


T = mechanic at the garage had one and it 


Tries It in Gotham 


l MADE up my mind that I was looking for a tool 
I wouldn’t find in every hardware store and I 
thought I would wait until I was in New York and 
try a big hardware store there. It so happened 
that I had to go to New York the next week and 
there I dropped into a store that looked as if it 
ought to have everything in the hardware line. 
An elderly salesman met me, one of the type you 
find in a big city store where men spend their whole 

















“Oh, yes; an offset screwdriver” 


lives as retail salesmen, and he greeted me very 
affably. I explained that I wanted to get an offset 
screwdriver. 

“Oh, yes; an offset screwdriver you said. Right 
this way.” 

I thought I detected a little disappointment and 
a growing indifference when I indicated a want so 
comparatively humble, but the man was still very 
agreeable and mentioned the weather as he led me 
down a long aisle. 

We paused before a large case in which there 
seemed to be more kinds and sizes of screwdrivers 
than I had ever seen before. He looked over the 
stock in the case and it seemed to me he was look- 
ing a little too long for a man who knows just what 
he is after. Finally he opened the case and reached 
for a tool and handed out something that looked 
as if it might be one of those things you see adver- 
tised as “25 tools in one.” I don’t know what you 
would call it. It had a screwdriver ig its equip- 
ment, but I knew it was not what I wasftafter. 

I presume I looked my disappointment, for the 
clerk said at once, “That is one of our newest com- 
bination offset screwdrivers. You see, you get the 
offset effect by using it in this way,” and he ad- 
justed the pieces so that there was a jig or a jog in 
the thing. 

But I turned and looked over the rest of the 
screwdrivers in the case, just as I suppose one does 
when one is not suited with the thing shown, and 
my friend of years of experience grew peevish and 
remarked, “Of course, if this doesn’t suit you, I’m 
sorry. You won’t find anything any different in 
any retail store. We have the best line of tools in 
the city and we can supply you with tools for any 
use,” 
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I knew he wanted me to say something so he 
could come back at me, but I just turned around ana 
walked out, leaving him mumbling to himself as he 
put the tool back in the case. 

I was more discouraged with the types of clerks 
I was meeting than with the lack of offset screw- 
drivers. As I walked along the street I passed a 
sign, “Hardware at Wholesale Only.” I went in 
the place. 

A salesman met me. “Good morning,” said I. 
“I know you sell only to the trade here, but I want 
to get an offset screwdriver and I don’t know where 
to find one in a retail store. If you can’t sell me one, 
perhaps you can tell me where I can buy one.” 

“You want it for use on an automobile?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. “It’s a little flat thing with a 
screwdriver dingus on each end, and it’s kind of 
‘S’ shaped.” 


“He took out just such a screwdriver as I had in mind” 
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A display that helped the Neyhart Hardware Co., Williamsport, Pa., keep in the lead in selling bathroom 
supplies and fixtures 


“T know,” the salesman said. “You don’t very 
often find one in a retail hardware store, We sell 
some to automobile supply stores and to garages. 
I guess we can let you have one. I will show you 
what they are like.” 


Satisfaction 


Hé brought out a wooden case and opened it. It 
was full of nice-looking tools that appealed to 
my eye at once. He took out of the case just such 
a screwdriver as I had in mind, and he did all this 
with his attention on what he was doing, not as if 
I was a kind of sideline with him while his real 
interest was out of the window or back in the store. 

“This is the tool, I think. We have them sepa- 
rate. It will cost you 45 cents. Just look over 
that case of automobile tools while I get your screw- 
driver. I think that’s about the best assortment 
I know for a man who doesn’t want a lot of un- 
necessary pieces.” 

“Do you like to fuss with tools?” he asked when 
he came back. “For a man who likes that sort of 
thing I think a good set of nice tools is about as 
satisfactory as anything about a car or a yarage. 
That’s a set our dealers are getting $22 for and 
in a few months they will*have to get $25.” 

“Do you sell goods to a dealer in my town?” and 
I named my town. He at once said, “Oh, yes, we 
have a man there, a new man he is, just starting in, 
and he was here and stocked up a few weeks ago.” 

A little more conversation showed that there was 
one hardware man in my city of whom I did not 
know. I told the salesman some of my experiences 
with the other dealers there at one time and another. 

“The next time you want hardware,” said he, 
“just try this-new man. I am sure you will find 
him a very different kind of chap. He is a studious 
fellow, a great trade paper reader, and he shows 
the results by always knowing the latest hardware 
trade conditions and by knowing what the new 
goods are. Why don’t you let me deliver a set of 
these tools to you through him? I am sure you 
would like his way of doing business. He backs all 
our goods with his personal guarantee and we stand 
behind him.” 

To make a long story short, I ordered the tools 
and I did try the studious hardware man, who 
turned out to be a spectacled chap who always knew 
all about the goods his customers wanted and knew 
where to get them to the best advantage if he did 
not have them in stock. So he has become my 
regular hardware dealer. 
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From the small store and one-horse wagon shown in the insert has grown this big new home and business 


How a Big Detroit Hardware Concern Has Won Success Through 
Sales of Mill and Factory Supplies, Machinery 
and Mechanics’ Fine Tools 


By L. S. SOULE 


ep enka sages in the big trade territory of which 
4 Detroit is the logical center knows the Boyer- 
Campbell Company. They know it as a live-wire 
hardware concern dealing mainly in the heavier 
hardware lines, such as factory and mill supplies, 
machinery and mechanics’ tools. They also know it 
as a firm that has made a phenomenal growth in a 
city famous for its rapid development. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and the Boyer-Camp 
bell Company has achieved a full 
success. 

No—this is not a story that deals with any ele 
ment of luck. strictly hand-made 
product, the direct result of well-laid plans and in- 
telligent effort, backed by an intense desire to make 
good. Luck is at best but a camouflage for laziness 
or inefficiency, and there is no indication of either in 
the big, well-regulated store that bears the Boyer 
Campbell name plate. 

Whenever a bunch of keen American business 
men start out to make a any chosen 
business, and want that success badly enough to put 
their whole fund of energy and ability behind their 
desire, there is never any question as to the out- 
come. No power on earth can keep them from 
achieving success. That, in brief, is the story of 
the Boyer-Campbell Company throughout the eleven 


business 


measure of 


Success is a 


success of 


years that have seen it grow from a humble begin- 
ning to a prominent place among the best of the 
heavy hardware stores of this country. 


The Men Behind the Story of Success 


_— is always a man behind every story of 
unusual success. In this case there is a group 
of men, each of whom has had his part in the work 
and the results. The Boyer-Campbell Company, as 
it is known to-day, first made its appearance at 
64-66 Congress Street, East Detroit, in September 
of 1906, under the name of the Bush-Campbell Com- 
pany. The directors of the infant hardware ven- 
ture were: Charles F. Bush, president; Frank H. 
Boyer, vice-president; W. W. Campbell, secretary, 
and Charles E. Allenger, treasurer. Mr. Bush and 
Mr. Allenger were recruited from the well-known 
C. A. Stralinger Company, Mr. Campbell came from 
the T. B. Rayl Company, and Frank Boyer was at 
that time and still is actively connected with the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 

This organization stood as above until February, 
1907, at which time Messrs. Bush and Allen re- 
turned to the C. A. Stralinger Company, their places 
being taken by A. R. Smith and Harry E. Andrews, 
two hustlers who have had much to do with the 
firm’s rapid business progress. The firm name was 
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hanged to the Boyer-Campbell Company, with the 
following officers, who still hold the positions to 
which they were elected at that time: W. W. Camp- 
bell, president; Frank H. Boyer, vice-president; 
William C. Brown, secretary; Harry E. Andrews, 
treasurer, and A. R. Smith, general manager. Of 
these men, Campbell, Smith and Brown had worked 
together for years with T. B. Rayl Company and 
their long association had built up a team work 
that augured well for the future of the new firm. 


A Glimpse of the First Boyer-Campbell Store 


T= first store of this hustling Detroit firm 
would not compare very favorably with its pres- 
ent magnificent home. In those early days the en 
tire business was conducted on the main floor of a 
small building the frontage of which was only 28 
ft. and the depth a scant 100 ft. The entire stock, 
including the heavy mill and factory supplies, would 
not invoice to exceed $15,000, and the fixtures were 
crude in form and few in number. There was only 
one entrance to the little store and that was through 
the front door. As there was no alley or rear plat- 
form, all the goods that entered or left the store 
took that one narrow front-door route. 

A single horse hitched to a light truck handled 
all the deliveries and also hauled the bulk of the 
freight to and from the freight depots. It is one 
of the rewards of success for the members of the 
firm to-day to be permitted to gaze at the picture 
of the old East Detroit store and compare it with 
the big white enameled brick building that houses 
the present Boyer-Campbell force and stock. Yet 
the same men who now .direct the policies of the 
new store were behind the old one, using the same 
brand of courtesy, effort and efficiency that still 
makes the Boyer-Campbell store popular and suc- 
cessful. 

The first few years after the reorganization of 
the firm were years of .strenuous work. The men 
behind its destinies were busy day and night and 
hardly an evening passed without finding them up 
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to their necks in work until 10 o’clock or later. 
Each man took one night off each week for rest 
and recreation, but there was mighty little in the 
way of vacation for any of them. The golf bags 
of the individual members of the firm accumulated 
several layers of dust, but the concern itself accu- 
mulated something infinitely better—a business that 
grew and prospered until the original store could no 
longer accommodate it. It had been a hard fight 
but a winning one, and in 1912 the firm moved to 
its present commodious quarters opposite the Wayne 
County Building. 


A Modern Store with Modern Methods 


"Te new home of the Boyer-Campbell Company 

consists of a six-story reinforced concrete build- 
ing, 80 by 100 ft., finished in white enameled brick 
and furnished with the best to be had in the matter 
of equipment and fixtures. In addition there are 
three warehouses to care for the surplus stock and 
a big modern basement that is as clean and well 
kept as the salesroom proper. 

The store equipment is all of steel, even to the 
counters and bins of the basement stock and order 
room, or the shipping department. The factory and 
mill supply line does not readily lend itself to dis- 
play, yet the interior of the Boyer-Campbell store 
compares favorably with that of any large jewelry 
or drug establishment. 

The interior views which we reproduce give but 
a faint idea of this big, clean Detroit store. 
Imagine, if you can, a large, well-lighted room with 
walls and pillars of white. On either side, unbroken 
rows of neat steel shelving fronted with rolling 
ladders. Around the white columns the steam radia- 
tors are circled in an artistic manner, leaving broad 
aisles for the customers and abundant floor space 
for floor cases and machinery displays. At the rear 
on the left as you enter is the wrapping counter, 
while from there to the very front door is an almost 
unbroken succession of beautifully trimmed floor 


cases, 


The shelving is steel—the aisles are broad—the displays ‘“self-sellers” 
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Across the front are other floor cases and still 
others are systematically arranged in various parts 
of the room. In the center and toward the rear are 
the different types of machines handled by the firm, 
each one connected up and ready for a practical 
demonstration. There are Cyclone High-Speed chain 
hoists, draw cut machines, portable cranes, drills 
and lathes, and the new surface grinder turned out 
by the Abrasive Machine Company, Providence, 
R. I., for which the firm is sole district agent. 

The wall shelving on the right as you enter is 
divided into hundreds of steel bins which carry a 
wonderful assortment of taps and dies and similar 
items. In front of the shelving and toward the 
center of the room is a long line of special floor 
cases filled with gears of every kind and size. The 
vacant spaces in these cases, to be seen in the pic- 
tures, is merely a demonstration of the difficulty 
experienced these days in keeping complete stocks. 


Individual Floor Cases Display Manufacturers’ Lines 


ERHAPS the most noticeable feature of the store 
arrangement is that of the floor cases, each one 
trimmed with samples from some particular manu- 
facturer’s line. There is one case devoted to Morse 
twist drills, and another trimmed with pipe cutters 
and other items manufactured by the S. W. Card 
Manufacturing Company. Two beautiful cases con- 
tain displays of tools and instruments of the L. S. 
Starrett Company and the Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company respectively. Then there is a 
case of Nicholson files, one of Simonds saws, an- 
other of the J. H. Williams & Company line, still 
another of India oil stones, and so on down the list. 
With this arrangement it is a comparatively easy 
matter to focus the attention of the prospective cus- 
tomer on the particular line best suited to his needs, 
and the selling problem becomes a simple one. In 
addition, the attractiveness of those glittering cases 
trimmed with the best to be had in the various me- 
chanics’ tool lines, never fails to excite the admira- 
tion of the casual visilur, paving the way to innu- 
merable future sales. 


Hardware Age 


Boyer-Campbell Boasts a Model Basement 


a ae all the good things of the Boyer-Campbell 
store are to be found on the main and upper 
floors, however, an immense stock being carried in 
the big modern basement which underlies the en- 
tire building. The Boyer-Campbell Company is 
justly proud of this basement stock and salesroom, 
where the same orderly arrangement and intelligent 
management are manifested as in the store proper. 
Here you find none of the haphazard piling of stock 
so common in the ordinary store basement. In- 
stead, you find the brass tubing carried in con- 
venient steel racks, the factory rivets in compact 
steel bins, and the miscellaneous items stacked in an 
orderly manner on the shelving. The shelving is of 
convenient height for use without the aid of lad- 
ders, and all bins are plainly marked to show con- 
tents. 

A new salesman, unfamiliar with the stock, can 
go into that model basement and find the articles 
called for almost as readily as the old-timer around 
the store. 

Another item of interest in the big underground 
storeroom is the immense stock of vises and other 
items of heavy hardware. It is claimed that the 
firm’s stock of Reed vises is the largest in the coun- 
try. Certain it is that the customer who fails to 
find the vise of his choice in that big assortment is, 
to say the least, hard to please. 

The basement order department is equipped with 
a steel counter, scales, wrapping paper, telephone 
and the necessary order taking requirements, and a 
good-size force of men are employed in the base- 
ment at all times. 


General Hardware Lines Not Carried 


HE Boyer-Campbell Company does not stock the 
general hardware lines usually found in the 
ordinary hardware store. There is no enamel ware, 
galvanized ware, table cutlery, auto accessories, or 
the thousand and one items with which the ordinary 
hardware dealer is familiar. The Boyer-Campbell 


The basement order department is a model of efficiency 
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people are specialists along certain distinct hard- 
ware lines, such as the finest mechanics’ tools, ma- 
chinery and supplies for mills and factories. There 
is hardly a mechanics’ tool of recognized worth that 
is not to be found in their varied stock, while mill 
or factory superintendents have long since learned 
that a really complete line of the’ supplies they may 
need is always in stock at the big mill supply store. 

Detroit is a center for the automobile industry 
and naturally much of the firm’s business comes 
from this source. There is also an extremely heavy 
trade drawn from mechanics of the better type and 
from tinners, who are attracted to the store through 
the big line of Pexto tinners’ tools and machinery 
carried as a part of the stock. 

The growth of the business can possibly be best 
exemplified through the growth in the delivery 
equipment. Ten years ago a single horse looked 
after all deliveries. To-day four large motor trucks 
are kept busy every day, while a small converted 
Ford truck is often pressed into servie@ for special 
deliveries. It is also a significant fact that 105 em- 
ployees are required to keep the business running 
smoothly, and that there is every indieation that the 
firm will require more store room in the near future. 


The Thi gs That Have Made for Success 


FTER a careful inspection of this mammoth 

specialty store, the first query of the writer 
was: “To what do you attribute this firm’s re- 
markable growth?” 

The answer of the general manager was brief 
and to the point: “We have concentrated on one 
thing and have tried to do that one thing well; we 
have given service and have grown through the 
giving.” 

Certainly there could be no firmer foundation 
than that on which to build a successful business. 
_ The Boyer-Campbell Company solicits trade and 
its men are out constantly calling on the various 
factories, mills and shops of the adjacent territory. 





The white walls help cut lighting costs and. make the store inviting 






However, the policy of the men in charge of the 
business has always been one of “live and let live,” 
and they have never made a practice of soliciting 
trade outside the State of Michigan. 

If any HARDWARE AGE readers ever have occa- 
sion to visit the hustling, growing city of Detroit, 
take this little tip from me: Call on the Boyer- 
Campbell Company and get a little inspiration from 
a first-hand story of well-earned success. 

Then look over that big, clean, well-lighted store 
and see what can be accomplished in the way of 
making a heavy hardware stock attractive. It may 
put you in touch with an avenue of profit that you 
unwittingly have been overlooking. 

Detroit is to be congratulated on having at its 
disposal one of the largest and most up-to-date 
hardware stores of its kind in the United States. 
Here’s to the Boyer-Campbell Company, Hardware 
Specialists! 








Hardware Age will 
be glad to hear from 
any retailer who 
achieves success or 
meets difficulties 
selling mill supplies. 
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Street fair scene in a small city 
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Goldcamp hardware store, lronton, Ohio 


Selling Hardware in the Small Town 


By C. € 


Hardware Dealer, 


of life. This applies to merchandising, if the 

statements of Dun’s and Bradstreet’s on com- 
mercial mortality mean anything. But sadder still, 
many business institutions drag on for years as 
veritable failures, occupying a place but not filling 
it, keeping out others who might fill it efficiently. 

We peer anxiously into the recesses of our busi- 
ness structure in the effort to fathom its short- 
comings. Must we not come to the conclusion that 
the failures are due not to any shortcomings in the 
community system of retail distribution, but to 
incapacity of the individual? 

The first and most important equipment of the 
small-town retailer is a thorough knowledge of the 
needs of his community. 

He must avoid tying up the bulk of his capital 
in specialties that are not essentials. A wise invest- 
ment of capital in a well-balanced stock is too often 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Such conditions make easy openings for mail- 
order houses. Buying judgment is therefore of 
barely secondary importance. Choosing from many 
things designed for the same purpose, selecting 
those of best value to your customers, is buying 
acumen. It goes a long way toward establishing a 
business on a firm foundation for success. 


Corie is continually taking the joy out 


Service in the Small Town 


CAREFUL study of the methods of most suc- 
cessful establishments discloses the fact that 
they have been built largely on service. 

Service can be the result only of large and inti- 
mate knowledge of the business and the community. 
Service will never go hand in hand with cut-rate and 
underselling methods. 

Service requires intelligent and competent help. 
Service is the tie that binds and holds customers. 

This requires—let us call it ‘business instinct.” 
It keeps in touch with the shifting demands of the 
trade. Its indifference toward horse brushes and 
curry combs and its interest in automobile tires and 
spotlights must be instantly noted. 

When a widespread interest in raising poultry 
appears it is well to stock incubators, poultry 
feeds, etc. 

If a considerable number of your customers are 
fruit raisers, spray pumps and spraying materials 
should be carried for them. 

Many hardware concerns are the source of supply 
for garden seeds. This business can be made to 
assume large proportions instead of remaining the 
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Beaver Dam, Ohio 


insignificant business it has been under ordinary 
methods. 

A complete and handsome seed catalog sent out in 
the spring to all on your mailing list, to which may 
be added numerous inserts of anything else to which 
you wish to call attention, will usually bring sur- 
prising results. This will bring customers to your 
store whom nothing else will bring, and many of 
them will be women. 

If you sell housefurnishing goods, cooking uten- 
sils, tableware, silverware, shears and cutlery, pol- 
ishes, cleaners, decorative finishes, paints, wall and 
floor finishes, laundry supplies, mops, baskets, sew- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners and sweepers, ranges 
and heating stoves, and washing machines, you will 
certainly want women to come to your store. These 
things are seldom sold without the approval of the 
housewife. 

The up-to-date small-town hardware store is doing 
its bit to make it unnecessary for its customers to 
buy their needs from the catalog houses. Almost 
every necessity of the farm is supplied. We may 
mention barn equipment, hay handling machinery, 
stalls and stanchions, pumps and pumping outfits, 
gasoline engines, farm implements and machinery. 

A business establishment conducted with the aim 
of service to the community we may safely assume 
to be a distinct asset to any small town. 

May their number increase. 


The Picture Tells the Story 


For Armenian Relief 
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Hardware Dealer as an Emancipator 


By E. T. KEYSER 


66 RE you going to celebrate Lincoln’s Birth- 

A day?” asked the man who had bought a 

mitre gauge. 

“I certainly am,” answered the Hardwareman, 
“not only because I’ve a profound admiration for 
the man but because in a humble way I feel that I 
somewhat resemble him in the work that I’m do- 
ing.” 

The customer shifted his package. “If you think 
that you resemble Lincoln—and can get away with 


STEADY THERE CHRIS, 














it—I’m going to get a job with a sculptor posing 
as a model for Columbus.” 

“You jump at conclusions like a bull frog at a bit 
of red flannel,” said the Hardwareman. “I said 
that my WORK bore some resemblance to his.” 

“Can’t see it,” said the customer. 

The Hardwareman took another tack. “Do you 
know who are the hardest worked and poorest paid 
people in this country?” he asked. 

The customer gave it up. 

“The housekeepers,” said the Hardwareman. 


” 


Housekeeping Is Hard Work 


‘RE business man has his typewriter and the 

accountant sits down to an adding machine in- 
stead of rumpling his brains trying to make a col- 
umn of figures say the same thing twice running. 
The clerk in an office building rides in the elevator 
instead of climbing stairs and YOU are going to use 
that mitre gauge to save yourself a lot of work and 
figuring. 

“But 90 per cent of the housewives are still 
breaking their backs, doing the family washing in 
the dear old way that killed grandmother. And 
they’re contracting colds running across the nice 
damp grass plot to hang up the clothes. 

“The washing machine is as much of an emanci- 
pator in our day as Lincoln’s proclamation was in 
his. There are a lot of them that have long since 
passed the experimental stage. Some of them are 
run by hand, some by steam, some by a belt coupled 
up to the gas engine, some by water power and 
some by the juice from an electric wire—but they 
all work. 

“Washing machines do the business so much 
more easily than the old woman-killing method that 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
ought to be given a blanket warrant for every man 
who wears clothes that are washed clean by the life 


A Lincoln’s Birthday Drama in 
Which the Washing Machine 
Plays the Leading Role—How 
Retailers Can Help Solve the 
Servant Problem. 


blood of some poor woman over a washboard. You 
bet. 

“When a room needs sweeping,” continued the 
enthusiastic Hardwareman, “that part of the dust 
which they haven’t inhaled is coralled in the dust 
pan by assuming a prayerful attitude. 


Housekeeping Helps Needed 


‘¢]F a boss mechanic or a business house tried to 

force their employees to earn their living with 
the equipment which their grandfathers used, a 
yell would go up which would make the inhabitants 
of Mars fancy that someone had just awarded the 
first prize at a universal baby show without making 
his getaway. 

“But a fond husband doesn’t see why a house- 
keeper’s equipment should differ essentially from 
that which figured among the wedding presents of 
the late Mrs. Noah.” 

Then the Hardwareman drew near to Lincoln 
again: 

“Something over a half a centruy ago Abraham 
Lincoln freed the black inhabitants of a considerable 
portion of this country. Lots of folks said that it 
couldn’t be done—that they had always been slaves 
and forced to work whether they wanted to or not. 
They said that work was good for ’em and that slav- 
ery was an old and time-honored institution. But 
Abraham went right on and freed ’em. 

“The wash board and a lot of other: household 
apparatus is time-honored, also, but I’m trying to 
induce the male portion of this community to see 
that a woman is worthy of almost as much consider- 
ation as our colored brethren and provide ’em with 
modern tools with which to work. 


Take Old Bill Jones, for Instance 


667T‘HERE’S old Bill Jones. He would go without 
his shirt quicker than omit his G. A. R. button, 
and every time that he runs across an Ethiopian he 
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feels a proprietary interest in him, all on account of 
a Wilderness episode, in which he, Bill, was among 
those present. 
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But Mrs. Jones Uses a Tub 


¢¢ RUT Mrs. Jones saves Bill’s tobacco money by 
wrestling with an ancient pole handled ash- 
sifter, when a rotary, dustless affair can be accum- 
ulated for a trifle over three simoleons. She also 
breaks her back over a wash tub and would rather 
have a washing machine than a trip to Niagara. 

“Brown’s boss fell for Brown’s energetic kick for 
a motor on the printing press which Brown oper- 
ates, but Mrs. Brown has been waiting patiently 
for her loving spouse to-come across with an elec- 
tric iron and a washing machine which would make 
the kitchen livable on wash day.” 

Mr. Hardwareman was getting close to the dotted 
line stage then: 

“A mighty large proportion of you people have 
your houses wired. A power washing machine, op- 
erated by electricity, would allow your wives to look 
forward to Monday with a little less of the feeling 
of an early Christian being yanked out of a dungeon 
to try moral suasion on the lions. 

“If you want to see slavery of a kind more toil- 
some than ever prevailed in the Southern cotton 


, 








fields just call around at the back doors of this 
neighborhood while some housework is going on— 
and that leaves you considerable latitude as to when 
you may call.” 


Mr. Customer Butts In 


’ 


¢¢>\YOUR argument don’t hold in many cases,” said 

the customer. “Lots of people have servants 
and that knocks you out on the slaving housewife 
view so far as they are concerned.” 

The Hardwareman blew a disgusted whiff from 
his cigar. 

“Say, you’re about as bad as the rent payer who 
thinks it a good joke on the landlord when taxes go 
up,” said he. “The oné class of woman in this coun- 
try who is up against the game harder than the one 
who does her own work is she who can keep but 
one servant and MUST keep her. 

“Do you know why the servant girl problem is 
driving women to the ragged edge of insanity? 
And why the girls who used to take up servants’ 
jobs and be satisfied with a good home and their 
wages as velvet, are going into factories and behind 
counters willing to spend all that they earn to live?” 

“It’s because they lose caste in service,” said the 
customer. 


Holding the Servants 


‘ss(‘ASTE nothing. It’s because in the average 

household they lose their looks doing things 
in the hardest way. By the time they are twenty- 
five they appear to be forty-five and the boys pass 
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‘em up when looking around for a seance with the 
parson. 

“The working woman is wise to the fact that in 
office, factory and store every possible job is per 
formed by machinery and that, at the end of her 
day’s work, the girl is ready for a dance instead 
of being dead to the world with that tired feeling 
which has made several patent medicine fortunes 

“And don’t you ever let it escape your memory 
that the way to keep a servant more than three 
months and also keep her civil and capable is to 
give her the right tools with which to work. There- 
by you make things so easy for the mistress that 
SHE also will be happy and contented. 

“If you will step over here a moment I’ll show 
you the greatest collection of emancipating appa- 
ratus for overworked women that ever struck this 
town, and if you would put only a reasonable por- 
tion of it into YOUR home you would hear less talk 
about taking a flat or going to board with your 
wife’s mother.” 

The customer blushed, “Say, Jim, what would you 
recommend for a Lincoln’s Birthday present?” 

“Well, this Washing Machine would be a good 
starter. It means freedom from Blue Monday, and 
blue Monday to the woman who has the weekly 
wash on her hands is decidedly more dismal than it 
is even to the manufacturer who calls it “Coal-less 
Monday” while he cusses the fuel administrator. 

“Yes, sir, a washing machime’s the thing.” 


No Overcoat for Gilmore 
SANDY LAKE, Pa., Jan: 22, 1918 
Editor, HARDWARE AGE. 


Y wife told me the other day I needed a new over- 

coat, but after reading your article, “It has hap- 
pened—Is happening,” I concluded I could get along 
with my old one this winter. I interested some of the 
other business men in our small town in this, with the 
result that a check is being mailed to Mr. Dodge by 
one of our townsmen with our contribution. Had 
already contributed to the Syrian relief fund, but did 
not have it put up to me in this way. 

When this war is past history, and your children or 
grandchildren climb on your knee and ask what part 
you took, you can tell them that you kept the home 
fires burning and that you didn’t use “slack” to do it, 
either—that you were the man behind the men that 
saved the lives of thousands of children. 

I cannot help but write you my appreciation of the 
work you are doing. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. J. GILMORE, 


Down & Gilmore, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Hardware. 
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Joint Cincinnati Meeting 


§ ligne Hardware Guild of Cincinnati held a special 
meeting at the Cincinnati Men’s Club 
Jan. 24. Members of the Hardware Club of Cincinnati 
were guests of the Guild, and quite a number of job- 
bers and manufacturers were present. 

After dinner President Chas. Ko»bmann introduced 
James B. Carson of Dayton, secretary of the Ohio 
Association. Mr. Carson outlined briefly plans for the 
coming convention to be held in Columbus Feb. 19-22, 
and stated that the program included speakers of 
national reputation. 

R. A. Matthews, comptroller, National Lead Co., 
made an impromptu address on Trade Acceptances. 
Joseph A. Bevis, a hardware merchant of Harrison, 
Ohio, whose principal trade is from farmers, was in- 
clined to think that it would be very difficult to in- 
troduce trade acceptances in the country. Mr. Carson 
stated that the country merchants’ duty is to get to- 
gether and start a campaign of education among the 
farmers, explaining trade acceptances to them. E. J. 
Becker, secretary of the Hardware Club, hammered 
home a point in citing that the usual method of ex- 
tending credit to a farmer is to sell him a bill of goods 
to be paid for when his wheat, corn or other produce 
is sold, thus making the date of payment very indefi- 
nite. Should the merchant buy a load of corn from a 
farmer the latter would be inside the store clamoring 
for his money before the was unloaded. 
Mr. Becker placed all the blame for this condition on 
the merchant. 


Jusiness 


almost corn 


E. J. W. Smith, of the Sherwin-Williams Co., gave 
a short talk. Charles Lammers of Madisonville stated 
that in spite of the extremely cold weather he was 


already getting inquiries from farmers for farming 
implements and orchard spraying solutions, inducing 
him to believe the spring season would be a busy one. 
John Weigel, former president of the Guild; J. M. 
Tucker, president, Hardware Club; W. F. Belmer, 
former president of the club, and others made brief 
talks touching on present general trade conditions and 
future prospects. 

Reports from all present showed that the year 1917 
was a very satisfactory one both for the jobber and 
retailer 


Rhodes & Co. Convention 


, annual western sales convention of James H. 
Rhodes & Co., Chicago, marked the close of the 
most 


successful year in the history of the company 





which 
duced the coming year were brought forward and new 


recently. Brand new products will be intro- 
policies and selling helps were discussed. L. E. Dia- 
mond, general sales manager, presided at the meetings. 
E. R. Murphey, president of the company, outlined the 
new sponge campaign and the advertising. The slogan 
was introduced “If it’s Rhodes it’s Pure.” 

The accompanying photograph shows the salesmen 
and employees at the annual banquet given by the com- 


pany. 
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Toy Fair Now on Full Blast 
liar sane 4th marked the opening of the 1918 

“Toy Fair” which is being held in New York City 
at the Union Square, Breslin and Imperial Hotels and 
also in the permanent New York salesrooms of many 
manufacturers. Buyers are now in town from all 
parts of the country and the “fair” promises to be a 
very successful one. The manufacturers say that all 
1918 orders for toys should be placed for early ship- 
ment, as there is no telling how the transportation 
problem will work out. The “fair” will continue until 
March 9. 


R-W Employees Subscribe to Red Cross 
le employees and officers of the Richards-Wilcox 

Manufacturing Company, Aurora, Ill., have again 
shown their loyal patriotism by subscribing unani- 
mously to the Red Cross campaign recently completed. 
Every individual in the R-W organization, from the 
newest hand in the shop and the errand boys in the 
office up to the general manager and president of the 
company, have made a monthly subscription for the 
duration of the war. Individual subscriptions were 
signed in amounts ranging from a few nickels up to 
several dollars, a total of $200 a month being sub- 
scribed. 


Tide Water Oil Unifies Organization 
i ie simplify and unify its organization, the Tide 

Water Oil Company has established a Veedol de- 
distribute its products. The Platt & 
Washburn Refining Company, which 
has hitherto carried on the business 
of selling these products, is to be 
dissolved. This concern has been 
owned by the Tide Water Oil Come 
pany for twenty-nine years, al- 
though conducted as a_ separate 
company. 

There will be no change in the 
policy or personnel of the manage- 
ment, the Veedol department of the 
Tide Water Oil Company simply 
taking over all orders, contracts 
and other obligations, as well as all 
accounts, notes, etc., due the Platt 
& Washburn Refining Company. 
The Tide Water Oil Company manufactures Veedol oils 
and greases, Tydol gasoline and other specially refined 
petroleum products. Main offices are at 11 Broadway, 
New York. 

H. J. Guthrie is manager of the Veedol Department. 


partment to 





H. J. Guthrie 


Elect Directors and Officers 

T the recent stockholders’ meeting of the Bridge 

& Beach Company, maker of the “Superior” stoves 
and ranges, the following directors were re-elected: 
Hudson E. Bridge, Leo H. Booch, Henry C. Hoener, 
John F. Shepley, Louis H. Riecke, Laurence D. Bridge 
and George Leighton Bridge. The board elected the 
following officers: Hudson E. Bridge, president and 
treasurer; Leo. H. Booch, vice-president and manager; 
Henry C. Hoener, vice-president; Louis H. Riecke, sec- 
retary; A. F. Gammeter, assistant treasurer; Geo. 
Leighton Bridge, assistant secretary. 


Exhibit Will Be ‘‘Classy”’ 
ECRETARY Leon D. Nish of the Illinois Retail 
Hardware Association writes: 

“To correct an impression that may be abroad in 
regard to one feature of our convention in Chicago, 
Hotel Sherman, Feb. 19, 20 and 21, kindly announce 
the fact that we will have an exhibit in connection 
with the convention, and that it will be a very ‘classy’ 
exhibit, one which the retail hardware men will enjoy.” 


Buying Smokes for Soldiers 
HE men who have gone into the service of Uncle 
Sam from Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chi- 
cago, are being provided with smokes by the “Tobacco 
Fund Committee,” consisting of six young women in 
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The “Smoke Fund” Committee—Misses Ollie Stock- 
nger, Harriet Muehlfeldt, Elsie Stenberg, Gertrude 
Houlihan, Mae Flynn, Dorothy Priess 





the office of the company. Recently $204.55 worth of 
smokes were obtained from the proceeds of a dance 
given by the committee. No wonder the dance was 
well attended, with such a committee! 

The following boys have left this concern to enter 
war service: 

Eli Schultz, Frank Carnahan, Edw. IL. Reusnow, Oscar © 
Kossman, Lyle Harper, F. M. Williams, Gratiot Washburne, 
Peter Jobaris, Carl A. Keppler, Fred Schaefer. Harold D 
Laughlin, A. C. Bleecker, John Guy, Harold Saxler, J \ 
Brooks, Geo. W. Kirchner, Edgar Geo. Masor Burton P 
Edwards, Lewis H. Donner, Vincent Adamek, Robert W 
Leach, S. S. Boren, Chas. Crawford, John Dombroski, Bur 
ton H. Day. Francis M. Reid, Jas. W. Bridge, Thos. V. Brady 
W. B jower, John J. Charles, Jr., Theo. F Thoursor 


Archie S. Roam, Victor C. Trauscht, Christian J. Frank, 


R. Sweetman, Richard Carroll, Carl VP’. Rogers, C. J 
Matthys, Jr., Frank Murphy, F. V, Matthys John Melcher 
I. Cc. Sloan Lewis A. Smith, Rudolph sumba Fred FE 


Gibbs, Michael Sheridan, Wm. Zeeh, F W Milgate, Sam 
Bronstein, J. R. Kauffman, Timothy Quinn, Frank Danys 
Robert S. Cottle, Arthur’ Fiedle: Geo. Thielman, Chas 
Armgardt, Frank Metzner, H. Gasselberry, Victor M 
Donald S. Hickey, Harold V. Bensiger, George O'Leary, 


Walter Albrecht, J. D. Hoessler, PP. ©O. McKinney, Frank 
Dziga, C. W. Turner, J. S. Gerber, S. S. Thurber, J. S 
Glasgow, Joseph Long, Ura J. Tribbey, James S. Thomas 
Wm. Reid, James Johnston, G. R. Phelps, Edward J. Kelly, 
Arthur Knudsen, Edward Hesse, Steve J. Tricola, A. H 


Kellogg, Jr., Robert S. Lefley, F. Oliver De Sollar, Stanley 
W.. Fogler, Ogle Lownsdale, Louis Matthews, Carl Sittle 
Jas. W. West, Fred Pfaff, Rav D. McDonald, Lonnie Quicl 
Anthony J. Rohms, Chas, F. Wetter, B. T. Vese 


Wilhelm Opens Pittsburgh Branch 
8 Rap A. Wilhelm Company of Reading, Pa., have 


opened an office and warehouse at 1133 Penn Ave 
nue, Pittsburgh, where a complete stock of the products 
manufactured by this company will be carried in order 
to give prompt service to their customers in western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. The new 
Pittsburgh branch will be in charge of M. E. Howe. 


Marietta Paint & Color Convention 


6 Non following were snapped at the recent salesmen’s 


convention of the Marietta Paint & Color Co., 
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Marietta Paint & Color Co. salesmen gathered for convention 


Marietta, O., reading from left to right: W. E. Dry- 
den, Charles VanDen, John H. Rennard, B. B. Mulenix, 
S. P. Tuttle, L. E. Phelps, August Kestermier, George 


I. Burrell, Joseph Dye, William B. Kennedy, F. H. 
Alton, A. F. LaVallee, John W. Marsh,’ A. N. Masse, 
C. J. LaVallee (president), R. S. M ‘Kay, Chas. F. 
Dakold, W. L. Kramer, John Congleton, N. H. Russell, 
I. S. Horner, Robert Walker, C. E. Pletcher, C. E 
Diffindal, William Stephenson, Arthur E. Bender, 
Charles E. Wilson and C. B. MeCan: 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Appointments 
WH the dawning of the new year four Pratt & 


Lambert men assumed the duties and résponsi- 
bilities of new offices. Three out of the four are occu- 
pying entirely new berths, created to fill special needs 
which the war and growing business have made neces- 





R. W. Lindsay 


sary. R. W. Lindsay, formerly chief chemist, has been 
appointed manager of industrial sales, with headquar- 
ters at Buffalo. A. D. Graves has been made manager 
of trade sales, with headquarters at Buffalo. During 
Mr. Graves’ ten years with Pratt & Lambert, Inc., he 
has devoted his efforts to the development of the com 
pany’s dealer trade in Philadelphia. H. M. Guisey, 
who has been with the company for 10 years, has been 
appointed assistant resident manager of the Buffalo 
office. Clarence Roth succeeds Mr. Guisey, and will 
conduct the work in the sales department formerly 
handled by him. 


Hardware Boosters Meet 


Sim Hardware “Boosters” held their regular meet- 
ing Jan. 26 at the Hardware Club, New York. 


Twenty-nine members were present. The “Boosters’ 
will issue a booklet containing the DY laws, a list of 
all members. The names of all “Boosters” in the 
Service will be put on the honor roll. Meetings of 


the “Boosters” will be held on the last Saturday of 
each month at the Hardware Club, 255 Broadway, 
New York, at 2:30 p.m 
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WASHINGTON, Feb. 2, 1918. 
HERE is a possibility before this issue of 
T HARDWARE AGE reaches its readers heatless 
Monday will have become a thing of the past. 
I have just received from the Fuel Administration 
the following interesting bulletin: 

“We have had under consideration the question 
of suspending after Monday next the Monday clos- 
ing order. We have not reached a final conclusion 
about it. We shall have another conference on Tues- 
day next, when the results of the Monday closings 
and of the railroad embargoes up to that time can 
be fully considered, and shall be able to make an 
announcement next week as to whether or not a 
suspension of the Monday closing order may be 
made.” 

Let us all pray for mild weather and more loco- 


motives. These are the two agencies that can 
rescue the nation in this great industrial crisis. 
A Story of Poor Team Work 
BIG delegation of the foremost retail mer- 


A chants of the country came to Washington this 
week to induce the Fuel Administration to abandon 
the heatless Monday program, and to 
shorter hours on all the work days of the week. 
They told Dr. Garfield that the saving on the six 
short days would mean much more in the way of 
coal conservation than could be accomplished by 
shutting down on Monday. 

In support of their proposition they put up a 
very strong argument. One of their points made 
a deep impression on the Fuel Administrator and 
all his assistants. 

In every town represented by the delegation it 
was declared the closing of the stores on Monday 
was not only a loss to the establishments in busi- 
ness, to employees in wages, and to customers in 
exceedingly great inconvenience, but in addition 
it had a bad psychological effect on the entire com- 
munity. To close on any other day of the week, it 
was asserted, would not do the damage accruin 
from a Monday shut-down. ‘ 


The World Begins to Wag on Monday 


rT HE whole world gets up on Monday morning 

to do a week’s work and the pep and ginger 
with which the start is made after a restful Sab- 
bath have a whole lot to do with the success that 
crowns the efforts made on the days that follow 





Retailers Give an Exhibition of Poor Team Work in Bombarding Fuel 
Administration for Abolishment of Garfield Monday ~ 
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Monday. If you run in a holiday on Monday, Dr. 
Garfield was told, you lose the momentum with 
which the week should start, and you gain nothing 
as the result of the extra rest obtained on the idle 
day. A week without a working Monday is not 
five-sixths of a week, as. might be supposed, but 
only half a week. 

After driving home this argument the retailers 
discussed the coal conservation phase of the sub- 
ject. All retail stores must be sufficiently heated 
on Monday to preserve the plumbing and to pre- 
vent freezing in any nook or cranny. 

If an adequate temperature is maintained to pro- 
tect the establishment very little additional coal 
would be required to heat it sufficiently to carry 
on business, and thus the economy obtained on a 
heatless Monday is negligible. On the other hand, 
a shortening of the day six times a week would 
mean the early banking of fires and the substan- 
tial saving of coal every morning or afternoon, and 
in the aggregate this would materially reduce the 
draft on the Nation’s coal pile. 


Transportation the Real Problem 


| R. GARFIELD listened attentively to his visi- 

tors’ arguments, and promised that he would 
give them careful consideration. He expressed 
some doubt, however, as to whether the proposed 
plan would aid, either directly or indirectly, in 
realizing the chief aim of the entire industrial 


’ shut-down, namely, the relieving of the railroad 


congestion. From the outset it has been apparent 
that transportation rather than coal conservation 
has been the real problem, and that, if there were 
sufficient cars and locomotives to distribute the 
coal and handle the freight, there would be no 
reason for heatless Mondays. 

The big delegation left Washington fairly hope- 
ful of a favorable outcome, but they had hardly 
shaken the Washington snow from their rubbers 
before other retailers began shooting telegrams 
into the Fuel Administrator’s office protesting 
against the change. The first of these kicks came 
from Washington merchants, and within a few 
hours the interesting fact developed that there was 
a fifty-fifty division of opinion among retailers of 
the Capital City. 

The morning papers announced that the “leading 
merchants” favored the shorter day plan, while the 
evening papers declared that “Washington stood 
for” heatless Mondays. Then the cities represented 
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by the big delegation began to be heard from 
against the shorter day scheme and in a little while 
the good work was all undone. 


Effort Not Wholly Wasted 


RY the men who came to Washington and had 
the pleasure of seeing the Capital City buried 
under 18 inches of snow and of finding club sand- 
wiches selling at $1 apiece will not grudge the effort 
if their agitation has contributed, even in the 
slightest degree, to convincing the Fuel Administra- 
tion that heatless Mondays and short working days 
both must go. We can’t win the war by cutting 
down the workday, nor by running on a five days 
per week schedule. It couldn’t be done in Germany 
and it can’t be done here. 

By the way, one of the most active members of 
the delegation of business men who came to Wash- 
ington was F. Alexander Chandler, of the Chandler 
& Farquhar Company of Boston. Mr. Chandler 
ably represented the hardware trade, and “upheld 
its best traditions.” 


Daylight Saving a War Measure 


T= project of daylight saving has been brought 
into the spot-light by the coal shortage and by 
the necessity, which daily grows more urgent, of 
conserving every atom of effort to win the war. 1 
have already told you of Senator Calder’s bill, which 
proposes to start and end the day one hour earlier 
from April to September, a beneficent measure that 
has already passed the Senate and is now pending 
before the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

When the Calder bill was originally presented in 
the Senate the project embodied in it was regarded 
as a species of fad and there was considerable op- 
position to its being included in the pending pro- 
gram of war measures. Much ingenuity is being 
exercised these days by Senators and Representa 
tives who have pet projects to tie them up to the 
war in some manner so as to secure their consider 
ation, and many thought the New York Senator 
was endeavoring to use a little camouflage in order 
to put his scheme over. 

But the Senate awoke before the debate on the 
daylight saving bill was finished and it was finally 
put through with enthusiasm as a bona fide propo- 
sition that might prove of great value in winning 
the war. Had Congress remained in session a little 
longer last October the bill would probably have 
passed the House before adjournment, but the re- 
cess served to disjoint the legislative dockets of 
both houses. 


Congress Thoroughly Aroused 


‘Tse big war movement has been going forward 
at such a rapid pace since Congress reconvenea 
in December that the Congressional committees 
have been obliged to speed up on everything relat- 
ing either to military or industrial affairs designed 
to help in the big task of beating the Kaiser. The 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has come to realize the direct bearing of 
daylight saving on industrial progress and the ex- 
perience of the past fortnight has taught not only 
the committee but the whole country the importance 
of the conservation of heat, light, and power as ex- 
pressed in the dwindling coal pile. The Calder 
proposition has therefore assumed unexpectedly 
large proportions and the measure has been care- 
fully studied by the leading members of the com- 
mittee. 
Chairman Sims, who has succeeded Judge Adam- 
son and who has already made a record for smash- 
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ing the obsolete policies of his predecessor, has be- 
come greatly interested in the daylight saving plan, 
and with the aid of a number of government scien- 
tists has prepared a substitute for the Calder bill, 
which he has introduced and upon which hearings 
will soon be held. The bill is not new in principle, 
but embraces novel administrative features, and 
Mr. Sims believes the Senate will be willing to 
accept it in lieu of the Calder measure after it 
has passed the House. 


Time Fixed by Law 


‘THE first section of the Sims bill provides new 

standards for time by dividing the country into 
five longitudinal zones corresponding roughly to the 
divisions now in use. These zones will be 15 de- 
grees of longitude in width. The standard time of 
the first zone will be officially designated as United 
States standard eastern time; that of the second 
zone, standard central time; that of the third zone, 
standard mountain time; that of the fourth zone, 
standard Pacific time, and that of the fifth zone, 
standard Alaska time. 

The exact limits of these zones are to be defined 
by an order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion “having regard for the convenience of com- 
merce and the existing junction points and division 
points of common carriers engaged in commerce 
between the several States.” Within the zones cre- 
ated by the Sims bill the standard time as: pre- 
scribed by the measure shall govern the movement 
of all common carriers and “in all statutes, orders, 
rules and regulations relating to the time of per- 
formance of any act by any officer or department 
of the United States, or relating to the time within 
which any rights shall accrue or determine, it shall 
be understood that such time shall be the United 
States standard time of the zone within which the 
act is to be performed.” 


Law to Become Operative Immediately 


AVING thus by legislation prescribed the divi- 

sions of time throughout the country, the Sims 
bill proposes that daylight saving shall be effected 
by advancing the time in each zone one hour at 
two a. m. on the twentieth day after the approval of 
the act. This would be accomplished by the simple 
device of pushing the hands of the clock ahead one 
hour. It will be recalled that the Calder bill pro- 
poses to make the change on the last Sunday in 
April, but Mr. Sims thinks that the sooner it is 
made the better and therefore proposes to put the 
new statute into force after reasonable notice. 

There is another important difference between 
the Sims and Calder bills that will attract general 
attention in Congress. According to the Calder 
measure the clocks throughout the country are to 
be turned back on the last Sunday in September, so 
that during seven months of the year, namely, from 
the beginning of October until the end of April, the 
hours would be as at present. Mr. Sims, however, 
has been convinced by scientists and others whom 
he has consulted that some daylight can be saved 
by advancing the time one hour throughout the 
year; therefore, if his bill becomes a law the clocks 
will be put ahead one hour and will not thereafter 
be put back. 

It is a question as to whether, in certain indus- 
tries, anything will be saved during the short win- 
ter days by beginning work an hour earlier in the 
morning, for in many cases this will mean the use 
of quite as much artificial light as would have been 
employed at the end of the day. So far as the use 
of heat and power are concerned there will be no 
change. 
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In view, however, of the general tendency to- 


ward a shorter day in all industries and lines of 


employment it is quite certain that considerable 
economy in the use of electricity can be obtained 
throughout the winter under the Sims plan. Many 
stores, offices, etc., are now opened at eight, eight- 
thirty and nine o’clock and are not closed until it 
is necessary to employ artificial light for an hour 
or more. Opening these establishments an hour 
earlier would save light and therefore fuel and, if 
the reasoning of the daylight savers is sound, would 
husband eyesight and result in improved general 
health conditions. 


More Liberty Bonds to Be Floated 


ECRETARY McADOO is about to launch an- 
“” other liberty loan campaign, but is not yet ready 
to announce the details. Rumor has it that the next 
bond issue will approximate five billion dollars and 
the Treasury experts are quite sure that the coun- 
try is ready to absorb it rapidly. 

The best guess here is that the third liberty loan 
will bear four per cent interest and that the bonds 
will be of the same denominations as of the last 
loan, namely, fifty dollars up. There is some talk 
of smaller denominations to enable persons who do 
not feel that they can buy fifty dollar bonds to help 
the war along, but Mr. McAdoo is not impressed 
with this argument because he has another card 
up his sleeve. 

Together with Frank Vanderlip, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is convinced that the war savings 
stamps, which are now being pushed throughout 
the length and breadth of the land ina big thrift 
campaign, will afford opportunity for the invest- 
ment of the funds of people who cannot pay fifty 
dollars for a In fact, the Treasury sharps 
look for a big boom in war savings stamps when 
the next liberty launched because of the 
influence the campaign will have in inducing people 
to save. 

Under the war savings stamp scheme, as little as 
twenty-five cents can be laid by and many a good 
five-dollar certificate has been put away in the little 
safe deposit box since the Vanderlip crusade was 
started. 


bond. 


loan is 


More Revenue Legislation, Too 


| going to be a big year for financing the war. 

Of that you may be sure. Chairman Kitchin, of 
the Ways and Means Committee, who was against 
the war but who has taken a positive delight in 
enacting legislation to provide money for carrying 
it on, is out in a significant announcement that 
should not be overlooked. He declares that some 
time this coming spring, and certainly before this 
session of Congress adjourns, provision must be 
made for further taxation. He does not indicate 
the exact amount, but intimates that it will be some- 
where between one and two billion dollars. The 
national revenues, under existing law now aggregate 
about four billion dollars. This is about 20 per cent 
of what we are spending, counting the money we are 
lending to the Allies, and it’s about 35 per cent of 
our actual outlay on account of the war—for some 
day we expect the Allies to pay us back. 

If we boost our taxing laws another two billion 
we will be raising by taxation a much larger pro- 
portion of our current outlay than any nation en- 
gaged in the war. This argument will be heard in 
Congress when Mr. Kitchin starts with his new bill, 
for the feeling is very strong in both houses that 
posterity, for whom we are making such sacrifices 
of blood and money, can well pay a large share of 
the cost of this great conflict to win safety for the 
democracy of the world. 
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Kitchin Would “Let George Do It” 


TT IS probable, however, that at least an additional 

billion dollars will be raised by taxes, and there 
is a great deal of curiosity as to how the trick is to 
be turned. Mr. Kitchin’s favorite method is by 
slapping on the imposts north of the Mason and 
Dixon line, as he has frankly announced on more 
than one occasion. 

The best guess now is that Congress will boost 
individual and corporate income taxes, will screw up 
the excess profits tax a notch or two, and will impose 
consumption taxes on sugar, tea, coffee and cocoa, 
These devices should net at least a round billion. 

Representative Fordney of Michigan, the ranking 
Republican member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has another scheme good for at least $250,- 
000,000. He proposes to revise the tariff along pro- 
tective lines, declaring that increased rates will be 
necessary when the war is over and that nobody 
will feel the burden because the tariff is an indirect 
tax and one largely paid by the foreign seller in the 
form of the reduced price he must take in order to 
put his goods into the protected American market. 

You can’t cast a horoscope with a kaleidoscope, 
and, as the present situation is distinctly kaleido- 
scopic, I wouldn’t like to make much of a wager as 
to the outcome of the Fordney tariff scheme. My 
latest information, however, is to the effect that the 
Federal Tariff Commission will oppose the plan just 
as they opposed the 10 per cent horizontal tariff in- 
crease which the House adopted last spring, but 
which the Senate threw out the window. 

It is well to be conservative in foreshadowing 
action upon these important business questions, but 
I am free to say the chances are all against the suc- 
cess of Mr. Fordney’s project. 


The Rip Van Winkle Webb Bill 


Bh Rares Webb-Pomerene export combination bill is 
dreaming peacefully in a Rip Van Winkle sleep. 
It stirred uneasily in its slumber a fortnight ago 
after half a dozen inquiries had been made at the 
headquarters of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary as to when the conference committee ap- 
pointed by the two houses would take the measure 
up to harmonize the diverse provisions of the Senate 
and House drafts. Then it relapsed into lethargy 
once more, and if you open the windows of the 
AGE bureau you can hear it snoring 
sterterously two miles away. 

If you ask anybody at the Capitol what’s the mat- 
ter with the Webb bill they will tell you the con- 
ferees are busy with railroad legislation. The real 
reason is the business men of the country have 
ceased to prod their Senators and Representatives 
concerning the measure and hence it is neglected. 

It will take an earthquake to get this important 
bill out of conference, but by and by the patience 
of the business men will become exhausted and the 
seismi¢ convulsion will occur. Because the Webb- 
Pomerene bill has been passed by both Houses, and 
no conference committee can smother it forever! 


THE OTTER Mra. Co., New York, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture auto- 
mobile supplies. L. May and S. and M. M. Otter, 245 
West Seventeenth Street, are the incorporators. 


THE GERALD G. FREEMAN CORPORATION, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to 
manufacture tools and hardware. H. S. White, T. J. 
Mahoney and Gerald G. Freeman, 216 West Eighty- 
ninth Street, are the incorporators. 

THE New York SIGNAL Co., New York, has beer 
incorporated with a capital of $12,000 to manufactur: 
signal apparatus for automobiles. 
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The Hardware Buyer's 
Job To-day 


HE buyer’s job has never been an easy 

one. Just now it is a position demand- 
ing more thinking, more foresight, more skill 
and more initiative than at any time in 
American history. 


Three years ago the buyer was busily en- 
gaged juggling stock to make room for more 
shipments. His purchases were largely lim- 
ited by warehouse room and his ability to 
pay or obtain credit. The trade as a whole 
bought in enormous quantities. The manu- 
facturers had enormous stocks, they offered 
liberal terms and with good judgment the 
wholesalers bought heavily and passed goods 
on to retailers with the same free hand. 
During that year and the one following enor- 
mous sums were made on the goods purchased 
so favorably. 


Two years ago, with practically every 
commodity on the upward jump, hardware 
merchants continued their speculative buy- 
ing and old stocks were marked up and 
marked up until the boxes on the average 


merchant’s shelves looked like a lesson in 
arithmetic because of the never-ending 
changes. 


A year ago many of those who had pros- 
pered most abundantly began to reef their 
sails and buyers began scrutinizing their pur- 
chases with more caution. It was generally 
felt to be a time to “get from under” and the 
danger of abrupt price declines caused both 
manufacturers and wholesalers to shorten 
their credits and speed up collections. The 
year 1917 was half passed before the war de- 
mands of our own Nation began to have a 
marked effect on hardware values. Short- 
ages of raw material came into ever-increas- 
ing evidence, and then the monster problem 
of rail deliveries broke over the country like 
a hurricane. 


Since that time the storm has increased in 
its intensity. Freight embargoes and the 
coal edict have added to the difficulties, and 
fortunate indeed is the merchant who has a 
good stock of the goods demanded in his lo- 
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Prices are becoming more and more 
What a on hand is 
The price he asks is the pre- 


cality. 
localized. 
what counts. 
vailing price in that locality, for other goods 
of the same kind, or of a similar nature, can 
only come into competition when they arrive. 


dealer has 


The future of the hardware business is 
surely full of rough sledding for those who 
are not financially intrenched. It is also full 
of prosperity for those who have prepared 
for emergencies. The tightening of credits, 
the hard money market and the insistance by 
creditors of prompt remittances for merchan- 
dise will drive many a weakling to the wall. 
And when that type of dealer closes shop the 
number of price cutters and the number of 
incompetents will decrease in direct propor- 
tion. 


It is generally the man who does not know 
how to conduct his business at a profit, who 
does not know his true costs and his true 
expenses, who most frequently flaunts alarm- 
ingly reduced prices in the face of the public, 
or who yields all too readily to a buyer de- 
manding bed rock. 


With the passing of these misfits the mer- 
chant who knows his business is going to en- 
joy an increased trade at a good margin of 
profit. Those who have the goods on hand 
in 1918 will be those whose books will show 
Wants 
must be anticipated as never before. The 
buyer must plan further ahead and he must 
be about it quickly. , 


a good balance on the right side. 


The profits of the spring and summer busi- 
ness are in the hands of the buyer to-day, 
and early indications are that he will again 
make good. 

There will undoubtedly be something of a 
panic at the close of the war. Prices will in 
all probability decline at least 25 per cent. 
It is no time to gamble heavily, neither is it 
a time to run low on seasonable merchan- 
dise. 

Your judgment on the duration of the war 
is to be your buying guide. 


Our Government and our Allies are pre- 
paring for considerable more than another 
year of it. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Feb. 2, 1918 


ANUFACTURERS’ salesmen report strong ten- 

dencies to conservatism among jobbers, with a 
disposition to order fill-in merchandise for say only a 
month or two ahead. On articles for war purposes 
there is considerable business from regular customers 
which ultimately reaches national government channels, 
although not always so recognized at first. 

Export business to some countries, especially Scandi- 
navia, has dropped off considerably, due in great part 
to the difficulty of finding bottoms for overseas trans- 
portation. Builders’ hardware continues to be exceed- 
ingly dull and likely to remain so for some time, be- 
cause of the marked falling off in construction. This 
condition reacts on the sale of mechanics’ tools, as well 
as lock sets, interior and exterior trim and the numer- 
ous other items pertaining to builders’ hardware and 
material. But tools for shipbuilding are in very active 
demand, and much lost in one direction is made good 
from this source. 

There is little stocking up by retail distributors at 
present, barring such lines as they fear that otherwise 
will be difficult to get in time for seasonable demands. 
There are fewer changes in prices, but such as are an- 
nounced are almost universally advances. Collections 
continue fairly good, while freight deliveries are slower 
than prior to the Monday closings, which experienced 
merchants regret have not materially improved. 

The present is a favorable time for bringing from 
stock rooms spring goods, arranging them for display 
and marking with up-to-date prices. The point is made 
that unless transportation facilities greatly improve 
in the near future, the movement of merchandise in 
this region, say within a radius of 100 miles of New 
York, may have to depend in a measure on motor 
trucking. Transit now often consumes months where 
in pre-war times it was a matter of days. For instance, 
a wholesaler reports a carload of handles originating in 
the Middle West on the way for two months, and a car- 
load of snow shovels, started East in September, is 
still “somewhere in America.” These are common 
enough occurrences and likely to multiply rather than 
diminish. Therefore it will be well for merchants to 
adapt themselves to the situation as it is, rather than 
follow what has been customary. 

Reports from the South and Middle West indicate 
better business, especially in standard lines, with opti- 
mistic views as to seasonable articles for the coming 
months. Merchants have made good profits, and it 
seems only natural that stocks should be reasonably 
adequate and properly assorted. Timid buyers have on 
numerous previous occasions anticipated bad breaks in 
prices, but the shrewder have maintained good 
lines and sold the goods with considerable gains. Even 
in the event that peace deliberations should begin rea- 
sonably soon, that won’t operate to immediately mus- 
ter out 40,000,000 combatants (according to Elihu 
toot) mobilized for war or put them quickly in the 
producing class instead of that of consuming and de- 
stroying. 


ones 


ADZES AND AxEs.—L. & I. J. White Co, Buffalo, N. Y., 
quote net prices, in not less than lots of a half doz., as 
follows: namely, lipped ship adzes, 4% to 5 in. cut, per 
doz., $35.10; plain ship adzes, 4 to 4% in. cut, per doz., 
$27.00. Hand axes, 4 and 5 in. cut, per doz., $15.12, and 
ship axes, 6 and 7 in. cut, per doz., $32.40. 


BALERS.—The Davenport Mfg. Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
quotes reductions on several of its waste paper balers 
as follows: No. 2 Home model, ea., $12.50; No. 3 Busi- 
ness model, $16.00, and No. 4 Institutional model, 
$18.00 ea. 


BRACKETS, CHECKS AND Lirters.—The Russell & 
Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., quotes wrought 
shelf brackets at 45 per cent discount, Russwin door 
checks 40 and 10 per cent, and transom lifters at 20 
per cent discount. 


Cut NaILts.—Mills have been forwarding some cut 
nails lately, which has improved assortments in this 
market, and the situation will be further bettered 
when nails already on the way are received. At one 
of the leading eastern Pennsylvania mills there are 
nails ready for shipment but no way of trans porting 
them. In small lots for export, merchants are begin- 


ning to get a few inquiries but are compelled to quote 
on dock New York or f.o.b. steamer with the proviso 
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that they can have free lighterage, but for nails in 
100-lb. kegs only. 

Cut nails, in store, are $5.20, and delivered by the jobber 
within carting distance $5.25 base per keg. 

CHAS. MorRiLu, INc.—Chas. Morrill, Inc., 100 La- 
fayette Street, New York, has advanced prices as fol- 
lows: namely, liquid soap dispensers, 25 per cent; and 
to 33 1/3 per cent discount from list on all the follow- 
ing: namely, box openers, seal presses, nail pullers, 
hand punches, saw sets and bench stops. The list of 
No. 1 nail puller has been advanced from $20 to $24, 
but the discount has been increased so that there is 
comparatively little advance in price. 

CHIMNEY Tops.—Iwan Bros., South Bend, Ind., have 
advanced chimney tops to 45 per cent discount. 

DoweEL Bits.—The Lebanon Machine Co., Lebanon, 
N. H., quote No. 105 high speed Z twist dowel bits at 
50 per cent discount. 

GOODRICH-LENHART Mrc. Co.—The Goodrich-Lenhart 
Mfg. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., quote lock- 
switches for Ford cars, ea., $7.25, and for all other 
cars at $9.25 ea. Goodrich Ford brake shoes, single 
lots, range from $1.25 to $1.50 ea. Thermostatic car- 
buretor controls, single lots, are $5.00 ea. 

Fites.—The McCaffrey File Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
quote McCaffrey American standard files at 50 per 
cent discount and McCaffrey precision files (Swiss 
pattern) at list net. 

HANGERS.—The Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Ill., quote 
garage door hangers and accordion door hangers at 25 
to 45 per cent discount. 

H1INGES.—The Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago, IIL., 
quotes Non-Holdback screen door steel hinges at 40 
and 7% per cent discount. 

LINSEED O1L.—This market is practically unchanged 
as to conditions and prices with but little doing. While 
the present is always an inactive period, prospects 
seem to be better with the coming of February. There 
is bound to be some improvement and more out of door 
painting as weather and temperature gradually im- 
prove. Possibly owing to early and long continued 
cold weather all over the country, there may be a 
fairly early spring, which will help the situation. 
raw, city brands, is unchanged at $1.30 in lots 


barrels and $1.31 per gal. in less than 5 bbl 
Western oil is about $1.28 in quantities of fron 


Linseed oil, 
of 5 or more 
State and 
10 bbl. to a carload 

Mats.—The McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
quote McKinney steel folding door mats, stock sizes, 
at 40 per cent discount. 

MILLERS FALLS Co.—The Millers Falls Co., 26 War- 
ren Street, New York, quote revised prices as follows: 
namely, hack saw blades and frames, per gro., Nos. 6 






$5.25, 7 $5.63, 8 $6.00, 9 $6.75, 10 $7.50, 11 $8.25 and 
12-in. $9.00. Awl and tool sets are, per doz., Nos. 1 


$12.89, 4 $15.22, 5 $18.65 and 6 $12.45. Boring ma 
chines are, ea., Nos. 145 $9.50 and 146 $10.00. 

Moore PusH PIN Co.—The Moore Push Pin Co., 113- 

33 Berkeley Street, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa., 
quotes screw knobs per gro., as follows, namely, No. 12 
$3.20, No. 14 $3.84, No. 13% $11.50, No. 14% $11.50, 
No. 15 $12.80 and No. 16 $12.80. Brass thumb- 
tacks per gro. are, No. 31, per doz. blocks, 60c.; No. 32, 
one gro. of tacks in carton, 65c., and No. 33, one gro. 
tacks in carton, 75c. By the 1000 the same goods are 
respectively $3.00, and $4.75. Nickeled steel 
thumbtacks, per gro., are: No. 51, per doz. blocks, 35c.; 
No. 52, one gro. tacks in carton, 40c., and No. 53, one 
gro. tacks in carton, 45c. By the 1000 the same goods 
are respectively $1.20, $1.25 and $1.30. Colored cel- 
luloid thumbtacks are, per gro., No. 60, per doz. blocks 
in carton, 72c., and No. 61, per doz. blocks in carton, 
80c. In lots of 1000 the No. 60 are $4.20. 

Mop WRINGERS.—The White Mop Wringer Co., Ful 
tonville, N. Y., quotes household mop wringers at 33 1/3 
per cent discount from the accompanying list, namely, 
family sizes, No. 2, per doz., $21.00; No. 3 $30.00 and 


>a nr 
Po.40 


No. 4 $32.00. Hotel sizes, No. 1 $33.00 and No. & 
$38.00. Janitor sizes, No. 0 $40.00 and No. 00 $48.00 


For round mop No. 5 is $38.00 per doz. All at 33 1/3 
per cent discount. 

NAVAL STORES.—In this market the situation remains 
easy, almost stagnant, with a moderate decline in tur 
pentine at Jacksonville below Savannah quotations, 
which latter were unchanged. There has been some in 
crease in turpentine stocks at Jacksonville. In rosin 
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there was a decline of 5c. on the lower and intermediate 
grades, including K, while finer qualities were firmer. 

Turpentine, in yard, is 47% to 48c. per gal. 

tosin, in yard, common good strained, on the basis of 
280 Ib. per bbl., is $7, and D grade $7.05 per bbl 

PAINT AND ENAMEL.—The Moller & Schumann Co., 
Marcy and Flushing avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., quote 
revised advanced prices as follows, namely, Hilo Mol- 
manite white enamel paint per gal., $7.00, and Hilo 
Compo Coating flat wall enamel, $4.50 per gal., subject 
to a discount of 25 and 10 per cent. 

Peck, Stow & Wi.Lcox Co.—The Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Co., Southington, Conn., quote revised prices per doz. 
as follows, namely, P., S. & W. Favorite meat and food 
cutters, small, No. 17 $10.85; family, No. 27 $12.90; 
large family, No. 37 $16.40, and hotel, No. 47 $21.65; 
all per doz. P., S. & W. bit braces are: Samson pattern, 
per doz., series 8000, 8 in. $34.15, 10 in. $35. 15 and 12 
in. $36.40; series 7000, 8 in. $27.95, 10 in. $28.90 and 
12 in. $30.20; series 5000, 8 in. $27.10, 10 in. $28.05 
and 12 in. $29.30; series 5300, 8 in. $19.2 25, 10 in. $20.00 
and 12 in. $21.00; series 3900, 8 in. $1 780, 10 in. $18.20 
and 12 in. $18.60, and series 3400, 8 in. $15.20, 10 in. 
$15.60 and 12 in. $15.95; all per doz. Pexto No. 9 
screw drivers are 65 per cent discount from list. 

Rasps AND APRONS.—The Livingston-Cooper Corp., 
131 East Twenty-third Street, New York, quotes W. L. 
Cooper’s Star brand horse rasps, 18 in. plain, slim, at 
$5.75 to $6.00 per doz. and 14 in. tanged, slim, $5.00 
to $5.25 per doz. Star brand blacksmiths’ leather 
aprons, Livingston list, are all list net on both medium 
and heavy split and medium and heavy mule leather 
aprons. 

RICHARDS-WILCOx Mra. Co.—The Richards-Wilcox 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., quote the following revised 
higher prices, namely, expansion bolts 60 per cent dis- 
count; foot scrapers 15 per cent discount; common 
barn door tracks $5.65 to $8.50 per 100 ft. 

Rope.—There is but a fair general trade without 
much volume, with not much accumulation of stock 
during the customary dull period, because of the diffi- 
culties in getting a normal supply of coal, the shorten- 
ing of time on account of so-called fuel holidays and 
shortages in raw stock, all of which have curtailed pro- 
duction somewhat. Rope makers, however, are doing 
their utmost to meet Government requirements, whether 
received directly or indirectly from regular customers 
buying for Government accqunt. Marine business orig- 
inating in and near New York harbor is fairly active. 
Better trade is looked for now that spring is nearer 
and ‘n. are better for the next two or three 


mont Manufacturers are preparing for this ex- 
cept whens immediate Government demands prevent 
appreciable stocking up. ' 


Rope prices are unchanged as follows: Manila rope, first 


grade is 33c.; second grade 32c., and the thord grade 2c. base 


per lb. Manila bolt rope is 38c. base per Ib 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c. and second grade 20c. base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade 
is 2344c. and second grade 2014c. base per Ib 

Paste a lath yarn is, first grade, 23c. and second grade 20« 
base per lb. 


SAMSON CoRDAGE WorKS.—The Samson Cordage 
Works, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass., quote as fol- 
lows on sash cords, namely, Samson drab cotton, per 
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lb., 83c.; Samson white 75c., Samson spot 75c., Massa 
chusetts white 70c. and Phoenix white 54c. per Ib., all 
for sizes Nos. 8 to 12 inclusive with the usual ad- 
vances of a %c. for No. 7 and 1'%c. per lb. increase 
for No. 6 size over base. Samson solid braided chalk 
lines are as follows, per gro., namely, sizes 0 $9.60, 
1 $10.50, 2 $11.30 and No. 3. $12.25. Samson 
solid braided white cotton masons’ lines are, per doz., 
as follows, per doz., namely, sizes 3% $3.00, 4 $3.30, 
4%4 $4.00 and No. 5 $11.05 per doz. Samson spot 
clothes lines are $9.90 per doz. for 50-ft. with 75-ft 
and 100-ft. lengths proportionately higher. 

SpaRK PiuGs.—A. R. Mosler & Co., P. O. Box M, 
Mount Vernon, N: Y., quotes Spit-fire spark plugs, 
platinum point, % in. and % in. metric, % in. long and 
7% in. long, ea. "$1.00; % in. and % in. extra long 
$1.25 ea. 

TusBs AND Mop WRINGERS.—The Eagle Woodenware 
o., Hamilton, Ohio, quotes on Cypress tubs 10 per cent 
discount. Mop wringers have been advanced as follows, 
namely, Domestic, 10 qt., to $12.50 per doz.; Standard, 
14 qt., $13.75, and Janitors, 22 qt., $16.50 per doz. 

WINpDow GLAss.—This department of trade is still in 
a comatose condition. The present prospect is that pro- 
duction is to be cut to the basis of 50 per cent of 
output of last year, by order of the Fuel Administra- 
tion. There has been an advance in wages of 25 per 
cent to skilled workers and the belief is that there will 
be an increase in the price of window glass, at an 
early date, of approximately $1.00 per box or equiva- 
lent to from 20 to 25 per cent. With but a half of the 
factory capacity permitted to start, the situation is 
made worse because there are but nine to ten weeks 
remaining for glass manufacture before going out of 
blast with the coming of hot weather. However, as 
some leading manufacturers and wholesalers put it, if 
business is no better in the future than for some time 
past, not much glass will be necessary. 

While old prices are as yet unchanged, they are sub- 
ject to stock on hand and convenience of seller, with 
quotations from day to day, subject to change without 
notice. 

B, single thick, first three brackets, 85 per cent discount 
All A, single, and all B, single thick, above the first three 
brackets, 80 and 10 per cent. All A, double, 80 and 10 per 
cent. and all B, double thick, 80 and 20 per cent. All AA 
single and double thick, all sizes, is 80 per cent discount 

WIRE CLoTH.—The American Wire Fabrics Co., Chi 
cago, Ill., quote as follows, galvanoid electro wire cloth, 
zinced after weaving, per 100 sq. ft., 12 mesh, $2.70; 
14 mesh $3.10, 16 mesh $3.65 and 18 mesh $4.35 per 
100 sq. ft. 

WiRE NAILs.—Wholesalers in New York complain 
that they have few nails in their warehouses and are 
blocked by exceedingly poor transit facilities even if 
nails were available for shipment at the mills. Many 
of the wire nail plants are shut down for lack of fuel, 
which condition, it is hoped, will be temporary. Stocks 
of nails are urgently needed in this territory, one mer- 
chant saying that they should have 10,000 kegs at once 
to execute orders in hand and those likely to be placed 
in the near future. 

Wire nails, in tore, are $4.40, and when carted by the 
wholesaler $4.45 base per keg 
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Te heads of the steel companies and other manufac- 
turing interests, as well as the merchants in all 
lines of business that were affected by the five-day shut- 
down of Fuel Administrator Garfield, have been figur- 
ing up to find out whether the shutdown secured the re- 
sults desired. The preponderance of opinion is that it 
did not and that in addition it cost the manufacturing 
and business interests and the workers millions of dol- 
lars. It is doubtful whether another similag shut-down 
will ever be ordered by the Government, but unless the 
railroad situation is soon relieved, the only recourse is 
to order embargoes right and left, and thus shut off all 
movements of freight except coal, munitions and food- 
stuffs. This has already been started, as both the Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio railroads now have 
embargoes, both East and West, that have been in effect 
for two weeks and are likely to last for some time yet. 

The steel trade probably suffered less from the shut- 
down than most other lines of business, as so many 
manufacturing concerns were exempted on account of 
making war materials. 

It is stated on reliable authority that the Government 
for some time has been taking fully 75 per cent of all 
the steel] being made in this country, in one form or an- 


other, and will probably continue to do so for some time, 
perhaps during all the period of the war. Output of pig 
iron is not running to more than about 60 per cent of 
the capacity of the blast furnaces, while the output of 
semi-finished steel in the forms of billets and sheet bars 
is probably not over 50 per cent. In finished steel lines, 
the shortage of steel, fuel and cars for shipping prod- 
ucts is cutting down output fully 50 per cent and maybe 
more. Some manufacturing plants have been com- 
pelled to shut down for the reason that their warehouse 
facilities have been taxed to the utmost, they cannot 
pile any more goods, and the only thing to do is to 
close, until the congestion of freight is removed. The 
present unsatisfactory condition in the steel business, 
and in all other lines, is likely to last for some time yet. 

The local hardware trade feels that with the present 
railroad congestion and the scarcity of steel and labor, 
prices on staple goods are not going to be lower in the 
near future, and they are stocking up all they can. The 
demand for coal hods, parts for coal-burning furnaces 
and for oil and gas heating furnaces has been very 
heavy for the past two months or more, and dealers find 
it very hard to keep up their stocks on these goods. Sev- 
eral makes of oil stoves are off the market entirely, and 
manufacturers have advised their customers they will 
not be able to supply any more this season. 
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Collections are reported good, and the outlook for 
trade among jobbers and retailers this year is regarded 
as very satisfactory. 

Botts, Nuts AND RiveTs.—The new demand from do- 
mestic customers is quiet, but from the Government has 
been very heavy for some months. The Government 
now figuring with the manufacturers for the purchase 
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of 2,500,000 bolts, and the order may be distributed this 
week, The fixed Government discounts are very firm 
and are as follows: 

o et $465 ba ig x 6 ir r and horter 
rive j t \I I I h.p. nu ~ xX $ i 
nN ( i th id 0-10 off t it threads, 
( ff re 4 r Ze 10-10 st Machine 
bolts, ¢. dt. nut ' Sma | shorter, 40-10 
off r, ff list Carriage bolts, % xX 
6 + ‘ r; 3 ed thread 0-5 off list; cut 
thread i/ ‘ r and longer Zz i off list 
lag be ‘ plo No & 0 off list 
hot J nuts, e bl 2.50c. per Ib. off list; hot 
pr nuts, hexage blanh 30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed 
nu lare tappe 30 per lb. off list hot pressed nuts 
} tapper 10 per lb. off list; c.p.c. and t. square and 
h it I I 25 r lb. off list; ¢c.p. ind t. square 
ul ! wont ipped 00c. per Ib. off list. Semi-finished 
h f nut ‘ ind lar r, 60-10-10 off t; 9/16 in. and 
malle ( off bo 7 ( 0 off list tove bolts, 
1 per tra for |} tire bolt 0-10 per cent off 
list. Th ve d ounts are from present lists now in effect 
All price carr tand d extr 

Cur Naits.—Mills report a fairly heavy demand and 


jobbers say that cut nails are moving out quite freely, 
some former users of wire nails now using cut nails be- 
cause the former cannot always be obtained promptly. 





Prices are firm. 
We quote cut Is at $4, base, per keg, f.o.b. Pitt 
irload jobber charging the usual advance for 
fron tore 
MECHANICS’ TooLs.—Jobbers and retailers continue 


to report an enormously heavy demand for all kinds of 
mechanics’ tools, and their chief trouble is keéping up 
tocks. Deliveries from the manufacturers are very 
slow. On the standard lines of mechanics’ tools prices 
now are nearly double what they were at this time last 
year, but this has made no difference in the sales. If 
the scarcity in and labor lasts, and it probably 
will, higher prices are certain. Local jobbers have filled 
many large Government orders for mechanics’ tools 
ince the war started. 


teel 


WINDOW GLASS. Local conditions in the window 
glass trad very unsatisfactory. The factories are 
running to more than 25 per cent of capacity, and 


ll sections of the country is very 


ade are 








not 
the new demand from all 
light. A good deal of window glass could be sold for 
export, but it very hard to get bottoms, and in addi- 
tion the freight embargoes have absolutely cut off East- 
ern shipments. Discount window glass, subject to 
great delay in delivery, are as follows: 


is 





on 


R ! thi first three bracket ‘ per cent j 
thove th 
uble, ind 


count 
three 
10 per 
! All 
| SO per cent discount 
Government is still placing very heavy 


SHEETS. 
i demand from domestic 


The 


the 1 


order or 1e¢€ but new 

onsumers is quiet. Recently the Government placed 
ibout 30,000 tons of blue annealed, Bessemer black and 
galvanized sheets with the different mills, and of these 
large orders the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 


CINCI 


pell that has lasted longer than any 
demand many articles 
handled by the hardware trade for which heretofore 
they had only a limited call. For instance it is im- 
possible now to purchase an oil heater, as both jobbers’ 
and retail stocks have been exhausted and manufactur 


out a 


THE evere cold 
othe ! 


brought for 


ers have not been able to fill orders as promptly as 
desired. Snow shovels represent another item for which 
there was an extraordinary demand. 

Bapsirr Merau.—The manufacturing plants are 
ordering more babbitt metal than at this time last 
month, but business cannot be considered as_ being 
normal. 

Wing babbitt metal is unchanged at 30c. per Ib. whole 
sale 


Brooms.—Business is improving somewhat and there 
is a better demand for factory brooms. 


Jobber prices are firm and are quoted as follow Four 
string deck brooms, $850 per doz., and 33-lb. corn and rattan 
brooms, $10.50 per doz 


CorTrers.—Business is light and deliveries from manu- 
facturers cannot be made promptly. 
The jot bers’ discount is 85 and 20 per cent from list. 
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alone is said to have taken about 12,000 tons. The Gov- 
ernment has another order in the market for about 12,- 
000 tons of sheets, and this will likely be given to the 
mills this week. All the sheet mills were closed down 
for five full days lately, and this may create a scarcity 
in the supply before long, as the output is not more than 
50 per cent of capacity, owing to the scarcity in supply 
of steel and labor. Prices as fixed by the Government 
some time ago on carloads and larger lots are very firm. 






Maximum prices on sheets are as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 
blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 28 Bessemer black, 5c., and 
No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled from either Bessemer or open 


hearth stock, all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger 


lots, actual freight to point of delivery added, Dealers will 
charge the usual advances for small lots from store 
IRON AND STEEL Bars.—There is an insistent heavy 


demand for both iron and steel bars, and all mills are 
sold up for some time to come. Some of the larger agri- 
cultural implement makers have lately come in the mar- 
ket and placed heavy orders for both hard and soft steel 
bars. The Government is also a heavy buyer. Ship- 
ments are being held up, and nearly all makers have 


their warehouses filled with bars awaitings cars for 
shipment. 
WIRE Propucts.—Mills report the new demand for 


wire and wire nails as only fairly active. The recent 
five-day shut-down has made a big hole in output, and 
there is a growing scarcity in supply for prompt ship- 
ment. In addition some makers of wire products have 
been running their mills light for some time on account 
of the scarcity of steel, and also because they prefer to 
put the steel they have into other products on which the 
margin of profit is larger. 

Prices in effect up to April 1 are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer, 
including large head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 













over this price of $2, and shorter than 1-in., ). Bright 
basie wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire ros. 6 to 9, 
$3.2 galvanized wire, $3.95 galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, 
all f.o.b, Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days Dis- 
counts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off for list for 
irload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


TIN PLATE.—There is nothing new to report in this 
industry. The mills are running as full as they can 
with the present shortage in supply of steel, but are still 
confident that they will be able to make all the tin plate 
needed this year for the packing of food. The Ameri- 
can tin plate makers are reserving this year 5,000,000 
base boxes of tin plate which are to be furnished to our 
Allies. Several tin plate mills have been compelled to 
shut down: temporarily, as their warehouses are full and 
they cannot get cars. One large maker has more than 
1,000,000 boxes of tin plate piled up awaiting cars for 
shipment. We quote tin plate at $7.75 per base box, 
both for Bessemer and open-hearth stock, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh. 


We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots at 
75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7, 
prices on all sizes of terne plate are as follows: S-lb. coat 
200-lb., $15 per package &-Ib. coating, I. C $15.30 
] b. coating, I. C 16.7 l Ib. coating, T. C., $17.75 0-Ib 
coating, I see GD 5-lb, coating, IT. C., $20; 30-lb. coating 
os $21 »-lb. coating. T. C., $22 10-lb. coating, T. €., $23 
per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery 


NNATI 


Reports have been received that manu- 
advancing prices at an early 


CaP SCREWS. 
facturers contemplate 


date. So far the jobbers have not changed their quota- 
tions, and business is only fairly good. 

The wholesale discount is 40 per cent from list 

CoacH Screws.—A little better call for coach screws 


s reported, but as has been customary for the past six 
months jobbers only buy very small quantities. 

The 

CARRIAGE Pours. The demand is rather spasmodic 
and retailerS do not anticipate a very large spring 
business and are only buying to keep a sufficient stock 
on hand for urgent orders. 

Wholesale quotations are 

n. and smaller, 35 and 5 per 
longer, 20 and 5 per cent off list 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—On account of 
the very severe weather during the past six weeks 
causing accumulations of snow and ice on roofs, it is 
predicted that there will soon be an unprecedented call 
for both eaves trough and conductor pipe for repair 
purposes. Even now hardware establishments operat- 
ing sheet metal departments are receiving urgent 
orders, and it is predicted that by the end of the present 
month the demand will be impossible to fill promptly. 


discount remains at 35 per cent. 


in x 
and 


unchanged as follows % 
cent discount; larger 
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It is an extremely hard matter to get shipments of 
galvanized sheets from either the jobbers or the manu- 
facturers. 

We quote 6-in. eaves trough from 28 gage galvanized 
sheets at $6 per 100 ft., and 38-in. conductor pipe at $5.75 

r 100 ft. 

EMERY PAPER AND CLOTH.—Business has been very 
quiet as the pattern shops who use a considerable quan- 
tity of emery cloth have not been operating on full 
time. The building trade also takes some emery paper, 
but right now this is at a standstill. 

The discount is 30 per cent from list. 

FiLes.—The retail trade is dull and machine shops 
are only ordering from hand to mouth. 

The wholesale discount is 50 and 10 per cent 

ForKs.—The foundries have lately been good cus 
tomers for forks to handle coke, but they only buy in 
one-half dozen lots. Local stocks are still low, as ship- 
ments from the outside have practically been cut off. 

The jobbers’ discount is 25 per cent from list 

GLASss.—Both jobbers and retailers state that busi- 
ness is very dull and that the outlook for the spring 
season is only passably good. Building construction is 
at the low water mark on account of the high cost of 
building materials, but with the advent of spring 
weather this condition may change. In spite of the 
outlook retailers are laying in about the usual stocks 
carried. An advance of 25 per cent is scheduled for the 
near future. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks as follows First three 
prackets S. S. A., 84 per cent off; S. S. D., 85 per cent off 
S. S. A. and B above third bracket, 83 per cent off All 
ouble strength A, 84 per cent off ill double strength B 


per cent off, using price list of March 1, 1913 

LAcE LEATHER.—There is still a very good demand 
for lace leather, and the mill supply houses are careful 
to keep their stocks in good shape so that orders from 
customers may be filled without delay. 

Jobbers quote 40 per cent from list 

MACHINE Bo.ts.—Milder weather has enabled manu- 
facturing plants to operate more regularly and busi- 
ness from this source is much better than it was two 
weeks ago. 

We quote % x 4-in. and smaller at 40 and 5 per cent di 


count, larger and longer, 25 and 5 per cent 

{IVETS.—Business is still very dull and even the 
coopers are not ordering the usual quantity of soft 
steel rivets. 

The wholesale discount is 30 and 10 per cent off list 

RopeE.—There was probably never a larger amount 
of Manila rope sold in this city within a period of thirty 
days than has been disposed of within the past two 
weeks. In an effort to save river craft, large quantities 
were ordered and last week one firm alone bought 
through a dealer a solid carload of Manila rope. The 
demand from other sources is light. 

The nominal warehouse prices on Manila rope are 35c. and 
on sisal 21¢ 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Very few orders are received from 
any source, but the outlook for the spring season is not 
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T is difficult at this time to properly describe the con- 

dition of business in New England. Retail trade is 
being done under most abnormal conditions and dealers 
who are naturally pessimistic find much material at 
hand to justify them in making loud complaints. On 
the other hand, the optimists consider that we are at 
the peak of our real troubles and are looking forward 
to better conditions with the passing of the severe 
weather. That the optimists are in the majority is 
shown by the way that orders are flowing in to the 
jobbers and manufacturers. The business being done 
now would have been considered unusual in normal 
times, but we have been so accustomed to huge orders 
that the first sign of a drop in business causes real con- 
cern to the more short-sighted dealers. 

Practically no building is being done or talked of and 
those who have had builders’ hardware as a leading line 
are hard hit. On many lines there has been a distinct 
slacking off of consumer demand, but the industrial 
demand has steadily increased and in some cities has 
more than made up for the loss in other trade. This 
condition has brought about a change in the lines car- 
ried to some degree and has created a conception of 
the need of constant stock analysis that will have a 
beneficent effect when business returns to its normal 
routine. 

Changing working conditions and increasing work- 
ing forces _ a caused a most active demand for some 


bright, as building operations are yet at a standstill. 

Jobbers quote $47 per ton of 2000 Ib 

SEMI-FINISHED Nuts.—Manufacturers are making 
very slow deliveries and as a consequence there is a 
great deal of complaint on the part of machine shops. 
An advance is scheduled, but has not yet gone into 
effect. 

Jobbers quote 4 and 9/16-in., 60 ane per cent off list 
irger sizes, 60 per cent discount 

SoLpER.—Tinners are buying a supply of solder in 
anticipation of a great deal of repair work as soon as 
the weather moderates and the snow has disappeared. 

We quote half and half solder from jobber tocks 

Snow SHOvELS.—Both wholesale and retail stocks 
have again been exhausted. It is almost impossible 
to get wooden shovels, while the metal ones are also 
hard to obtain. 

The wholesale price on black steel shovels is $6.40 per doz 

nd on galvanized, $9.75. 

SHEETS.—Jobbers’ stocks have practically run out 
and the mills are not able to make shipments with any 
degree of promptness. On account of the railroad em 
bargoes shipments from the Pittsburgh district have 
practically been cut off for over a month. The Monday 
holiday has cut down the production of nearby mills 
and should the expected demand for galvanized sheets 
develop early in March, it will be a hard scramble on 
the part of dealers to get the material. 

The nearby mills quote No. 28 black sheet at 5.18 %c., 
f.o.b. Cincinnati or Newport, Ky., and No S galvanized at 
b i2lhe 

WaASHERS.—Little, if any demand is reported, but 
retailers are not disposed to add to their stocks. 

Wrought washer ire quoted at $3 off list, and cast wash 
ers at 44%4c. a pound Malleable washer remain at 9c. a 
pound. 

WRENCHES.—Some improvement is noted and the 
smaller machine shops and garages have been ‘fairly 
good customers during the past week. 

The discount on drop forged wrenches i > per cent off 
list and Coes’ wrenches 5 per cent 

WIRE GAGE DRILLS.—Orders from machine shops are 
on the increase and business will soon be close to nor- 
mal. Few complaints are made as to deliveries from 
manufacturers. 

The warehouse discount on wire gage drills is 30 per cent 
and on jobbers’ drills, 35 per cent. 


it bYteec 


WIRE Goops.—At this season of the year the retail 
merchants, especially in the country, commenced plac- 
ing orders for wire nails and barb wire, but this year 
has been an exception. This is doubtless due to the 
very severe weather during the past six weeks and 
there are indications that the country merchants will 
begin to look ahead before the middle of the present 
month. Just now orders for wire nails are scarce. 

The jobbers’ price of wire nails is $4.10 per keg base, and 

wire cloth $2 per 100 sq. ft 

Zinc OILERS.—There is a good demand from machine 
hops. 

Jobbers quote 30 per cent off list 


TON 

items carried in stock by live hardwaremen, including 
goods like Universal and Thermos lunch knits. From 
the same causes comes a big demand for tools and other 
items of equipment used in the mechanical trades and 
the shortage in these lines is most pronounced. Con- 
tinuing winter weather is keeping up the activity in 
snow shovels, sidewalk scrapers and similar seasonable 
goods so that late deliveries are being quickly absorbed 
by the trade and are not allowed to go into stock. 
Orders for spring goods are being placed at about the 
normal rate by the retailers and the movement of such 
goods will be much earlier than usual, as the dealers 
are anxious to see the goods on their stock floors in 
view of the threatened shortage on the most seasonable 
lines. 

The fuel situation is most acute and the New Eng- 
land fuel administrator has announced that many cities 
have only two or three days’ supply on hand and that a 
quite general closing of factories must follow any fur- 
ther delay in coal deliveries. The Monday closing order 
is being generally obeyed at some discomfort and loss. 
In view of the shortage of labor the closing of hardware 
factories for one day each week, together with the an- 
nounced disapproval of attempts to make up the pro- 
duction loss by overtime work on the other five days, 
must have considerable effect on the supply of goods for 
the next eight weeks. 


AxEs.—There is no improvement in the axe situation. 
The demand continues to be far greater than the supply 
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and shipping difficulties are likely to cause the present 
shortage to continue for some time. 
Unhandled 
a doz 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks axes, $13 to $15 


1 doz.; handled axes, $14 to $17 
APPLE PARERS.—New quotations out on various styles 
of apple parers showing advances of 5 to 15 per cent. 
BELLS.—Bells of all kinds are steadily increasing in 
price. The most recent advance is one of 10 per cent in 
rotary bells. 
BoLTs AND Nuts.—There is no change in the bolt and 
nut situation or prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stock Machine bolts with S.F 
— ame as with H.P. nuts less 10 per cent, plus semi- 
finished nuts at 50 and 10 per cent; machine bolts with C.T 
& LD. nut 4x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount; 4% x 
% in and larger, 20 per cent; with H.P. nuts, 4 x % in. and 
maller, 30 per cent 4%x % in. and larger, 25 per cent; 
common carriage bolt 6 x *% in, and smaller, 30 per cent 
4%x ™% in. and larger, 20 per cent; stove bolts, 1000 lots 
60 per cent; bolt ends, 25 per cent Semi-finished nuts 9/16 
in. and smaller, 60 per cent discount; % in. and larger, 50 
ind 10 per cent discount; finished case hardened nuts, 50 per 


& D. or H.P. nut kegs, list 
3UCKSAWS.—The demand for bucksaws is continuing 
active and the supply is limited. 
We quote from stock $7 
CHISELS AND DRAWING KNIvES.—The Winsted Edge 
Too! Co. has withdrawn all prices on chisels and draw- 
ing knives. 

Cut NatLts.—Cut nails continue to be one of the 
searcest articles, but the demand is not active so that 
the situation is not acute. 

We quote stocks Cut nails, $5.25, base 

CHAIN.—No new developase nts have appeared in the 
chain market and prices are as last quoted. 

We quote proof coil elf colored chain from jobbers’ stock 

16 in $15.10 per 100 Ib % in., $12.55 »o/16 in., $11.55; 

£ in., $11; 7/16 Iin., $10.85 4 in., $10.70; % in., $10.60 
Extras unchanged. 

EGG BEATERS.- 
been made in Dove 

Fites.—The scarcity of files is again becoming more 
pronounced and the demand is becoming even more 
active. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson and Black Dia 
mond files, 50 and 10 per cent discount; Arcade, Great West- 
ern and similar brands, 60 and 7% per cent discount; Chelsea 
hand cut files, 20 per cent discount 

GLaAss.—There is little doing in glass and the prices 
remain unchanged, although reports from the factories 
indicate that some change must occur before long. 


We quote from jobher stocks first three brackets 
86 per cent l above first brackets, $3 per cent 


Singie 
double A, all brackets, 84 per double B, all brackets 


86 per cent 

IRON.—As far as prices are concerned the business in 
iron remains at the same level as for some weeks past. 
The stocks are fairly well maintained, but embargoes 
may bring about some reduction in stocks unless the 
transportation situation improves. 


cont: C. TF. blank or tapped, 200-Ilb 


jobbers’ 50 to $13.50 per doz 


from »rbhe 


Another advance of 10 per cent has 
r egg beaters. 


Single, 
three 
cent; 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined iron, $4.71 to $5 
base, per 100 Ib.; hoop iron, $8.25; Norway iron, $12; H.&P 
hest iron, flats, round and square, $5.75 ovals, half ovais 
half rounds and bevel $7 


LANTERNS.—The lantern business continues good and 
the Government appears from time to time as a pur- 
chaser of kinds that usually sell slowly. No change in 
prices is reported. 

HANDLES.—Turner, Day & Woolworth handles have 
again been increased in price about 10 per cent. 
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OILERS.—F or several months past advances in oilers 
of all styles have been common. This week an advance 
of 10 per cent has been made in steel oilers. 

_ PouLtRY NETTING.—The advance sales of poultry net- 
ting appear to be a little below normal, but more activ- 
ity is expected in the next month. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Poultry 
after weaving 40 per cent discount; 
cent discount 

RiveTs.—Prices of rivets are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway 
cent discount; structural rivets, 6.25c. base per Ib. 

RUBBISH BURNERS. — Cyclone rubbish burners have 
been advanced 20 per cent. 

SasH Corp.—There is little prospect of any active de 
mand for sash cord and prices are stationary. 


netting galvanized 
from factory, 45 per 


iron rivets, 40 pe: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of Samson and 
Silver Lake, S0c. a Ib.; Silver Lake B grade, Tic. a Ib 
Phoenix grade, 49'%4c. a lb.; southern cord, 50c. a Ib 


ScrAPERS.—A sharp advance of about 25 per cent has 
been announced in tree and ship scrapers. 

SCRE rews are not selling up to the normal, 
and stocks are reported to be in good shape. Prices are 
as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
75 and 10 per cent discount ; 
cent; flat head brass, 42% 





stocks: Flat head bright screws 
round head blue, 70 and 10 per 

» and 20 per cent; round head 
brass, 40 and 20 per cent; iron machine screws, 45 per cent 
coach screws, 40 per cent; cap screws, 40 per cent; set 
screws, 45 per cent. 


SLeps.—A new list has been issued on Paris sleds and 
stepladders for next season, showing an average ad- 

vance of about 10 per cent. 

SNow SHOVELS. — There are nowhere near enough 
snow shovels to fill present orders, and reports from the 
makers are not encouraging for prompt delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Steel snow shovels, $8 t« 
$9.50 a doz.; wooden snow shovels, $3.25 to $5.30 a doz 

STEEL.—There is nothing new to be said about the sit- 
uation in steel bars. A fair amount of business is be- 
ing offered, but deliveries from the mills are badly de- 
layed and there is little prospect for immediate better- 
ment. 

We quote Flats and 
lengths, $4.15 


stocks: 
stock 


soft steel bars from jobbers’ 
rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, 
to $5, base, per 100 Ib 

Cold-rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons, list plus 15 per cent. Tire steel, 1% x % in. and 
larger, $5.15; thinner or narrower, $5.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $6.75 base, per 100 
Ib.; broken bundles, $7 25. Angles and channels, under 3 in 
stock lengths, $5, base, per 100 Ib.; tees, under 3 in., stock 
lengths, $5 tees, 3 in. and over, stock lengths, $6.50 

TACKS.—The tack business is as good as could be ex- 
pected at this season. No change in prices is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base, per 100 
Ib. Add to base extras as per differentials of Nov. 7, 1917 

WASHERS.—No change in prices of washers from last 
week has been announced. ° 

WirRE CLOTH. — The new prices prevailing on wire 
cloth are reported as follows from jobbers’ stocks: 

Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, $2.35 Black wire cloth, 14 
mesh, $2.85 Quotations on deliveries from factories are 
10c. less than from jobbers’ stocks. 

WIRE NAILS.—The wire nail situation is unchanged 
Deliveries continue to come in in sufficient quantities to 
keep the market from having a real scarcity. 

We quote from Wire 
a keg 


OF 
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jobbers’ stocks: nails, $4.25. base, 


Owing to a delay of more than 36 hours in delivery of mail from Chicago to New York it has been necessary to 
omit the regular Chicago Market letter from this issue. 








A Wedding Gift Dis wey in Pettee’s 


Oklahoma City Store 







































What Killed Jones? 


— Answered 


“Figuring out stock turn-over’— 
that’s what killed Jones 
“Percentage of bad accounts’ — 
that’s what killed Jones. 
ete., ete., ete.,” 
that’s what killed Jones. 


“Ete., 


By Roy F. SOULE 


HERE was difference of opinion as to what 
— killed Jones. It might have been because he 
was late one morning. It might have been be- 
cause he overlooked an important cash discount. It 
might have been because his worn alpaca office coat 
was missing. It might have been because the new 
cub clerk forgot to call him ‘Mister’ Jones or it 
might have been because his books were eight cents 
out of balance. 
Anyway, Jones died, and when his light went out 
his firm lost an almighty loyal and dependable man. 
The boss was as much puzzled over Jones’ sud- 
den demise as the rest of us. The old man had 
never neglected his duties, had never fallen down 
on a big job nor done a sensational thing. He was 
one of those men who establish such a reputation 
for thoroughness, promptness and efficiency that it 
is taken as a matter of course. 
When Jones began to fail he didn’t fuss about it. 
He worked right up to the week of his death and 
the grim reaper gathered him in right on the heels 


“The second woman sorted red, white and blue pens 


from her knot of hair” 
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“He worked right up to the week of his death” 


of the store announcement that he was ill. He just 
seemed to shrivel up and the wind blew him away. 
It was five years before we learned what killed 
Jones, and then the evidence was so overwhelmingly 
conclusive that we felt like a bunch of murderers. 
We had sand-bagged Jones with ignorance, and he 
had pounded his head on a solid floor of the same 
material when we had tired of beating him. 


Successor Number One 


FTER Jones’ death we hired a new bookkeeper. 

He played pinochle and his cash book never 
balanced. He was a studious looking man and the 
only thing he taught us was that loud checked suits 
and diamond horseshoe stick pins are not the ap- 
parel of reliable office men. » 

The next bookkeeper was fat. He was a fiend for 
card indexes. He carded everything from freight 
bills to the delivery system and it took a fire in 
the waste basket one morning to convince us that 
he should be carding wool for the rest of his life. 
When the local fire department got through splash- 
ing up that office, tipping over his card index cases, 
our accounts were as much of a mystery as the 
contents of Chop Suey. 

He went. 

Then we tried a woman. She was a pippin; 
bright, quick, courteous and good looking. There 
were usually a lot of likely looking farmers lined 
up at her office window paying their bills. They 
hung around her from the day she came until she 
legally wedded Zeb Callender and a thousand acres 
of the best potato land in the State. She had lasted 
six months. She was too good a worker and too 
good a looker to last longer. 

She was the one winner we picked, however, 
she is still a customer of the store. 


for 


Then Another Woman 


HEN we got another woman. She was thin, 
frayed and worn looking. Her clothes were 
tailored at home and looked as if they had been cut 
with left-handed shears. She sorted red and blue 
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pens in the knot of drab hair on the back of her 
head and say—that face of hers was a double cinch 
safety cylinder lock against matrimony. She was 
a pretty good bookkeeper, but her diplomacy was 
of the militant suffrage type. If a customer came 
in to get a five dollar check cashed, she acted like 
she was doing him a whopping favor. If one came 
in to make partial payment on an account a little 
past due, she insulted him. 

If an employee made an error on a sales.ticket she 
took it as a personal affront, and she revelled in 
writing collection letters. She fired herself in a 
dunning letter which nearly cost us our best cus- 
tomer, and a heartfelt sigh of relief shook the body 
of our little business enterprise when she packed 
her wicker suit case and took the noon train for the 
county seat. 

Every one of these experiences emphasized the 
loss of Jones. We’d always known him to be a good 
man, but his worth multiplied as we viewed him in 
the light of these experiences. 


Not a Bit Frightened 


TREN a young fellow came to us on the recom- 

mendation of our wholesaler. He looked good, 
he seemed to know what we needed and wasn’t a 
bit frightened by the fact that 65 per cent of our 
sales were made on a credit basis. 

We held a conference over behind the bolt rack 
and decided to hire him. The wages we named 
were satisfactory, and everything looked serene un- 
til it came to the finals, and he announced that if 
he took the job we would have to install a new set 
of books at once. 

“Good Lord,” said the boss, looking 
might have known it was coming.” 

We walked over behind the bolt rack 


at me, “I 


again and 


there he continued: “Boy, they are all alike. 
They’re queer, freakish. They’re full of fish blood. 
They give me the willies. I’m off. You deal with 


him.” 

The boss went out through the tin-shop door and 
I went back to the stranger. He smiled as I came 
up and began looking him over for further air- 
holes. He was well dressed, neat as a whistle and 
looked human. He had a quiet, winning sort of a 
smile and a habit of looking you frankly in the face. 
We talked bookkeeping. Say, he was charged to 
the muzzle and talked about the difficulties we had 
experienced as such simple things that it made me’ 
feel foolish. 

Finally, I asked him what the new set of books 
he had in mind would set us back, and he nearly 
floored me when he said, “$15.00.” 

“Great Scott, why didn’t you before. 
You’re hired! Step right into your office and order 
that books! You’ll have time to study our 
mess before they arrive.” 

He just smiled and said, “All right! 
to do it,” and he did. 


say so 
set of 


I’m glad 


The Youngster Makes Good 


HAT that chap with his new set of books and 
system of control it gave him did to our busi- 
ness was a caution. 

One night a couple of months later he gave us 
figures on the number of times we were turning 
our stock, and as the boss saw how he did it he 
turned to me and said in a serious tone, ‘‘That’s 
what killed Jones.” 

Another night the chief asked for our percent- 
age of loss from bad accounts. The answer came 
with the turning of a single page, and once more 
came the words, “That’s what killed Jones.” 


Sales expense had been a problem with us. That 
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“That's what killed Jones,” said the youngster 


lad’s books put our finger on facts that remedied 
some colossal expense items and again the boss 
solemnly announced—‘That’s what killed Jones.” 

It was getting on my nerves, and I commenced 
to think the memory of Jones was unbalancing the 
chief, and that feeling grew as “That’s what killed 
Jones” was his answer to quickly balanced books 
at the end of each month, to an accurate story of 
increasing or diminishing expenses, and to a dozen 
other answers that came from our books. 


That’s What Killed Jones 


EP tNALLY I could stand it no longer, and when the 
result of our inventory emphasized the value 
and accuracy of what our books had foretold and 
he greeted the news with—‘“That’s what killed 
Jones,” I broke loose. “Killed Jones nothing,” I 
said. “What are you talking about? Jones died 
five years ago. This system of bookkeeping wasn’t 
even dreamed of when poor old Jones cashed in.” 

“Yes, Bill, I know. You’re right, this is new and 
better. But if it had been put in this office six 
years ago Jones would be with us to-day. Jones 
worried himself to death, that’s what did it. His 
conscience cut his jugular vein; he was of the old 
school, Bill, but he was a wonderful man. By his 
own untiring energy he gave us nearly everything 
this system gives us, but it killed him to do it.” 

“Young man,” be continued, looking at the book- 
keepe® as he slipped on his heavy coat and started 
for the office gate, “You're all right. Your figures 
are as accurate and the check you have on this 
business is as good as Mr. Jones gave us. But 
you don’t work half as hard as he did. I’m glad 
you don’t, for I want you here. Your HARDWAR!I 
AGE System of Simplified Accounting is doing for 
us all that Mr. Jones did, and, well—your salar: 
is advanced ten per cent for the coming year.” 

He put his hand on the gate and then stopped a 
minute more and looked back at the bookkeeper and 
me. 

“T won’t be around next year as much as m) 
young partner here. I am going to let up and en 
joy some of the fruits of my life’s work. I am 
going to give young men and new systems a chanc: 
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in this store and I am deeply grateful to you for 
showing me what killed Jones.” 

He passed out the front door, and as the frost- 
loaded sidewalk creaked sharply under his weight 
the new bookkeeper and I closed up for the night 
the business which we now own. 


Obituary 


oHN E. WALROND, senior member of the firm of 

Walrond, Friend & Cassidy, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
died at his home in Petoskey recently. 

NATHAN B. DOZIER, vice-president and director of 
the Wrought Iron Range Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
died at his home in Franklin, Tenn., recently, aged 72 
years. He was a veteran of the Civil War. 

JOHN MEYER of the Meyer Hardware Company, 
,atesville, Ind., died at his home recently following a 
long illness. He was 58 years old, and is survived by 
a widow, three daughters and one son. 

W. H. ALLEN, who has been connected with the 
Maytag Implement Company, Newton, Iowa, died at 
Billings, Mont., recently after an illness of one year. 

ALBERT E. LECH died at his home, 114 Victoria 
Avenue, Windsor, Mich., from pneumonia in his fifty- 
seventh year. Twelve years ago Mr. Lech organized 
the Nelson Hardware Company, continuing as its head 
until the time of his death. He is survived by a widow 
and two daughters. 

JOHN MINNICH, a former hardware merchant of 
Elkhart, Ind., died recently at his home there. 

JESSE A. KENNEDY, aged 39 years, of Canton, Ohio., 
died recently at his home 1011 Tuscarawas Street. 
He was vice-president of the W. A. Kennedy Hardware 
Company. He is survived by a widow. 

HARRY M. ROBERTS, well known in hardware circles 
in Beaver Falls, Pa., died there recently, aged 52 years. 
He had been a resident of Beaver Falls for many years. 

OTWAY COOPER died recently at his home, North Main 
street, Springfield, Ohio, following a short illness. Mr. 
Cooper was born in Xenia, Ohio, and engaged in the 
hardware business in 1875 at Urbana. He is survived 
by a widow and one son, who has been associated with 
his father in business. 

HERCULES RONEY, a member of the firm of Roney 
& Sherer, Cincinnati, Ohio, died there recently in his 
seventy-second year. He had been active in business 
for the past 40 years, retiring about five years ago 

JOHN S. RULAND died at his home in Erie, Pa., re 
cently, aged 69 years. He had conducted a hardware 
store at 1107 Parade Street for many years, and was 
well known in the trade throughout the East. 

WILLIAM H. GORDON, a retired hardware merchant 
of Muncie, Ind., formerly a memker of the hardware 
and sporting goods firm of Gordon & Bishop, died 
at his home there following a long illness. He was 
born in 1860. 

CHARLES F, MERTZ, 52 years old, died suddenly at 
his home in Rochester, N. Y., from heart disease. He 
was secretary and treasurer of the Co-operative Foun 
dry Company. He is survived by a widow. 

JOHN MUEHE, a resident of Dyersville, Iowa, died in 
Dubuque recently.’ He engaged in the hardware busi 
ness when a boy, and later became a member of the 
firm of August Muehe & Son. This concern was estab- 
lished in 1859. 

NICHOLAS LIBERT, a retired hardware dealer of St. 
Cloud, Minn., died recently in his sixty-fifth year. He 
was born in 1853, and at the age of 2% started in 
business in St. Cloud, continuing up to the time of 
his death. 

GEORGE E. ELMER, 57 years old, who conducted a 
hardware business at Winona, died at his home in 
Deerwood, Minn., recently. He is survived by five sons. 

CHRIS PETERSON, a hardware dealer of Elk Horn, 
Iowa, died recently from the effects of burns received 
while installing a furnace. 


Coming Conventions 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Lincoln, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1918. Nathan 
Roberts, secretary, Lincoln. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Elton Hotel, Waterbury, Feb. 12, 13, 1918. 
Henry S. Hitchcock, secretary, Woodbury. 


IoWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 
15, 1918. A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND THE NEW YORK STATE RE- 
TAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 1918. Headquarters, Hotel Astor, for 
both associations. Exhibition in Madison Square 
Garden. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secretary- 
treasurer, Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, City 
Bank Building, Svracuse, N. Y., secretary, New 
York State Retail Hardware Association 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Saginaw, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Grand Forks, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 1918. 
C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 
1918. L. D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. 
Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 


MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Louis, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1918. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 


Louis. 


OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Columbus, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Boston, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 1918. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Mitchell, Feb. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918. 
F. J. Shepard, secretary, Mitchell. 


AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J.. May 21, 22, 23, 1918. 
A. H. Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, Marbridge 
Building, New York City. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 11, 12, 13, 1918. F. D. Mitchell, secre- 
tary, Woolworth Building, New York City. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 11, 12, 13, 1918. John Donnan, secretary, 
Richmond, Va. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Cedar Point, Ohio. Date not yet set. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 
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New Copy Slants That Sold the 
7 . _ Goods—A January Clearance Sale 
Che Best of Us Go Stale at Times Ad Which May Be Made Over Into 
sialic paipecunlindialied a Spring Sale Announcement— 
HE man who writes ads has his streaks of ‘ 
“staleness” just as the manual worker occa- F orceful Appeal to Motorist on Car- 
sionally finds himself ‘off his feed.” There bon Removing Liquid 


are times when the convolutions in our gray matter 


1—A suggestion for your next stove ad get tied up in kinks—times when we couldn’t scare 
up an original thought or even a _ near-original 
thought if we were to be shot at sunrise. 

At these times, the best way out of it is to take 
a mental rest by grabbing off some of the other 


fellow’s thunder. 
Cooks Wanted So then, if you have been searching for a new 








thought which will sell stoves, give it up tempor- 
arily and gaze at this ad sent by David Daniels, 





TO COOK ON adman for Simon Daniels, Corsicana, Tex. 
OUR COOKING Here is a decidedly new slant on stove copy and 
STOVES a slant that turned printer’s ink into dollars. .Just 
change the cuts and the ad is yours and we are 
certain that Mr. Daniels will be glad to have you 
—You will be well paid. use it. 


—We will save you money on the 
price of the stove ‘. 

The stove will save you fuel. And Here S Another One 

—You will save yourself time and 


worry. No. 2 (2 cols. x 7! 2 in.) 


Tet us sell you one of our stoves : 
to cook on. dT" - . » conan 4 ” a - , 
We guarantee all we claim for A BI r’ early to be talking about garden tools, you 
our line of cooking stoves. say? Remember what they say about the early 
Our prices are right—our goods bird? Sidney Glass, adman for Huey & Philp Hdwe 


are good 


Co., Dallas, Tex., made up his mind to get in a prio 
ity punch on garden requisites and just to give his 





——— appeal an added force, he throws a newspaper clip- 
aEvED ping across the screen which agrees with him ab 
SERVICE ‘ 
solutely. 
SATISFACTORY bs 
A few good wallops on garden tools about now is 
} going to make them sell a great deal faster a few 





weeks from now and the hardware man on the 


. . , ie 4 5 
ground now is going to be the merchant who w 
Simon Daniels 


have a seven league start. 








Hardware, Pemitare, Stoves, Wagons, Buggies, Implements, Blackemith }- Mr. Glass writes us that this ad brought extra 
Supplies and Wire Products. 222424-326N. Beaton Bt Cor. ard Ave. Bo good business—he didn’t have to wait for retur: 
work: The idea of utilizing a newspaper clipping as M: 





Glass has done in this ad is a new copy slant and 
good one. 
So watch your local paper for a heading that 5 
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can tie up to your business story, and when you 
run across it, use it quick. 


Getting Winter Stiffness Out of Auto Joints 

No. 3 (2 cols. x 7% in.) 

ILLIONS of automobiles which have been 

snugly hibernating during an old-fashioned 
winter are now figuratively stretching their rub- 
ber-clad legs, preparatory to a busy Spring. 

First call will be for panaceas to remove the stiff- 
ness from motor joints so that pistons and valves 
ean get back on the job with vim and vigor. 

Hence, this ad sent us by White & Parker Hdwe. 
Co., Murdo, S. D., is real news for motorists. A 
mountain of carbon will be enticed out of cylinders 
before March 1 and the question is: Are you going 


2—Here’s how to make use of your newspaper headings 
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Spading Forks 


Old Hickory, prong fork; a good 


ght one ot.28 
Meadow Monarch, 4-prong fo ey 

eavier than th 
$1.25 


Tesi Rakes 

ng malleable iron Rakes. .35¢ 
prong malleable iron Rakes. 35¢ 
«prong malleable iron Rakes. 40¢ 
prong “Prize” steel Rakes. @5¢ 
prong “Prize” steel Rakes. THE 
s-prong “Prize” steel Rakes 85e 


Garden Hoes, 


Farm King Garden Hoes, square 
one side, other side pointed. SO 

Old Hickory, 4 ng weeder 40¢ 
prong paueiaa ae B5e 


Pruning Shears 
40¢ t $1.75 

} Hedge Trimmers 
$1.25 to $1.75 


HVEY & PHILP 
Hardware Company 
Elm and Griffin 




















to furnish the means of enticing it out through 
the muffler? 

Motorists will make your register jingle if you 
spring a few ads like this on them at this propitious 
time. 

Makers of motor specialties are keen to furnish 
their dealers with snappy newspaper ads and you 
should get samples of their Spring offerings right 
away. 

This is a ready-made ad and a good one. It talks 
percentages and figures and costs, how to do the 
job and when. It points out the fact that a carbon 
remover need not lay up the car or call for expensive 
labor. If you are selling a carbon remover of this 
type, by all means get your advertising on it started 
full blast. 


Now Is the Time for Clearance Sales 

No. 4 (5 cols. x 13 in.) (See next page) 

T’S too late to stage a January Clearance Sale, 

and if you have not had one, take a look at this 
ad and let us tell you that by changing the head 
to read “Spring Clearance Sales,” it will do as 





3—Good news for motorists 








A Dose of Johnson's Carbon Remover will increase 
the power of your car—improve acceleration— 
stop that knoc king sound—quiet your engine— and 
reduce your gasoline consumption 12% to 25%. 


dOHKSONS 
CARBON REMOVER 


is a harmless liquid to be poured info the cylinders. It softens 
the carbon and releases it from the metal. It then burns, 
ex 





method, without laying « 


e.... It ) Beery 1,000 Miles 


hoson's Guaranteed Carbon Remover at regular intervals 
te, you will automatically .e ate 









FOR SALE BY 


White & Parker Hardware Co. 


Mardo, South Dakota 


This store closes at 6:30 p. m., except Saturdays 

















much business for you this month as it did for Erie 
last month. 

H. W. Goeller, adman for Erie Hwe. Co., Erie., 
Pa., sent us this ad and writes to tell us that he 
is backing up his publicity in the newspapers with 
snappy window trims. 

We like the sub-heads in this ad, “From the Tool 
Dept.,” “From the Paint Dept.,” ete. Also, the 
wealth of figures is convincing and insures careful 
reading. All the important departments have been 
called upon to furnish items ,and it is a mighty 
well-equipped home which can’t find something need 
ed in this inclusive offering. 

The ad’s display in panel style is very effective; 
although no cuts are used, the ad is inviting and 
easy to read. 

Patriotic Package Plasters 
No. 5 (134 tn. x 2% tn.) 
OWADAYS, you're not a butt for unfeeling 
humor if you load yourself. up with packages 
like a delivery boy. Not at all, you are doing your 


5—-Stick these on your “taken” packages 


CARRIED HOME 


FROM 


.. Milter 








BY A 
LOYAL AMERICAN 
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Hardware Age 





Use this ad for a Spring Drive 
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Come early, don't wait—it’s your money-sa’ 


(@anuary Clearance Sales\ | 


AT THE 


Erie Hardware Co., 


An Opportunity to Save Money on Your Hardware--Cut Prices in Every Dept. 


opportunity, which consists of Hardware of every description—not cheap, second 


1220 State St. 
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an extra 10% 


STATE "STREET 


2TH AND H STREETS 





to 25% profit for you 





hand atuff, but goo? American made goods that we stand back of with our persona] guarantee. We have but one Clearance Sale each R 
year—and this There must be something you need. Soe 
’ 
Sale Opens Tomorrow Morning--Don t Wait--Come Early--Save 
( g } jf ( ’) {Cut Prices from Our B 
From the From the | From the From the rices ing Dope ig Housefurniah. | 
| Big Tool Dept. Paint Builders’ Hardware Sporting Goods Reet an ae “| A high grade Gas tron, 
| \e 1.50 value. ae sie con ti th 6 fo 
| Buy Chisels now and Department Department Department 10. Spriggdalance ond aed cand, caaeer 
| ave money. These are $1 98 Brer-Ready Fleshlight, rm Bca eiue. | 64.25 iron, » Bale 
- 390 | Gimplea Electric Iron, the 
° value. Sale Gi 4 No. - | 
Clearcut Chisels PER GALLON 10% Genco Straight Razor oe. ‘let, 76c se Sale. 000 
in bs wold hb eo 
% size, 460. Gale 336 FOR GOOD PAINT Mamas red, $2.60 val om ol high trem war } 
15-16 etze, S6c Male. 376 On ear entire itno of Bui ri greening 
% size, b5e 420 You will be painting ore Hard Rubber Set Shaving artewoid ls-tne Pancake | 
: thie spring. Why not bu canties haee, gwd Bros b regulae 60e val- Griddle, 80¢ value. $1.03 
% size, She. Bale. 63e A are extra epectals azc Guernsey Oseserole, with 
] 1% ste, 800. Sale....620 | your paiet new end eure a ahs neneh Qteep....000 nickeled convainer..93.19 | 
| 2 sine $1.00. Sale T3e | money? Just as good as Buy Your Hard Biue Boamel Coffee rou, 
| any on the market Carving Sets $1.10 valve _ Hc 
Univer sfhiau ver 
| Cut Prices on | Per Gallon tive ware Now—Save tplece Warranted Bt ee) . state -s s “4 ' 
| Hand Saws | Per Half Gallon 09 Money 5 genuine Stag 
, , Brerling mouutt rT. "Cah Pao ac 
h Atkins Sew, N | pod — ~ ine Cages aante Taras, 99 img. 8 valve Bale 9003 Bertin a on Pan Saleeee 
} brass Cus Sale 98c 


e A Hardware Sale of this kind only comes once each y 


eat’ <a | cee % panned Mall Boxes. Sale 73¢ 
SOME MORE TOOLS COBBLER OUTFITS ) (exrpa, ExTRA, ExTRA| [are iron Mal Bon 7 | 
Iss auc | Complete wth all the tools ace oan | | "Sree sen Toate tiepon, Rewaer Bent | Ataminam Paring Knives 
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bit to relieve the transportation tangle. So package 
stickers like this are becoming popular with mer- 
chants who desire to encourage the package carry- 
ing habit. Maybe you could use some of these stick- 
ers. 

This sticker was printed in the national colors: 
the top bar in red, the firm name in blue and the 
bottom bar in blue. Any engraver can make up one 
for you in short order. 


Notes on Christmas Publicity 


From HoFF & BRo., 
ad featuring an hour 


Reading, Pa., a 4-column 
sale on sleds. Beginning with 


7 a. m., the price is fixed at 78c. An hour later 
the figure is 60c. and from then on increasing 
until at 6 p. m., the price is 76c. The idea is ex- 


ceedingly clever and produced good results. 

From HAGER BrRos., Hartsville, Tenn., two page 
ads, attractively set up and very well written. Each 
ad carried a bit of verse pertinent to the season. 


Panels containing gift suggestions for every mem- 
family 


ber of the made each ad most easy to read 





and in each case opening talks sounded the keynote 
of value. We think these two exceptionally well 
handled ads and we do not see where they could have 
been vitally improved. 

From LOUIS ERNST & SONS, Rochester, N. Y., a 
holiday circular attractively printed in dark green 
ink. Four thousand were distributed in all: two 
thousand mailed to a select list; fifteen hundred 
distributed by boys; and five hundred were sent out 
in letters, statements and in packages. The circular 
proved very successful according to Mr. J. L. Ernst 
of the firm, and we think it wonderfully well handled. 
Fifty-three separate cuts were used and price was 
quoted on nearly every item. 


Wield Assistant Sales Manager 


The Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
has recently announced the appointment of William 
Wield as assistant sales manager. Mr. Wield went 
with the Fisk organization more than a year ago to 
do some special work for the sales department. 




















NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Corbin Casement Adjuster 


P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn., 
have just placed upon. the market a 
new casement adjuster, featured as 
No. 55, which is locked by friction. It 
consists of a %-in. bronze bar tele- 
scoping in a %-in. bronze tube and 
clasped by a fiber bushing, the close- 
ness of the contact being governed by 
an enveloping knurled sleeve or ring. 





Corbin casement adjusrzer No, 55 


It is made in 10, 12 and 15-in. 
lengths and can be applied to either 
the top or bottom of sash opening in 
or out and right or left hand. Its 
simplicity, unusual application and 
moderate price make this a very de- 
sirable addition to any dealer’s stock. 
Prices will be furnished to dealers 
upon request. 


Parker Boiler Rack 

The Parker Wire Goods Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has placed on the 
market its No. 68 boiler rack used 
for canning vegetables or fruits by 
the cold packed process of pres rving. 

The rack consists of a wire frame- 
work 18% in. long, 9 in. wide and 3% 
in. high, and it is shaped to fit the 
ordinary sized wash boiler. The bot- 
tom frame is a single piece of No. 8 
wire formed oval shape and welded, 
with four. wires running lengthwise 
from end to end. Three wires run 
crosswise and are bent to form legs 
for keeping the rack % in. above the 
bottom of the boiler to allow for a 
circulation of water. 

Eight sets of inverted “V” uprights 
form the supports to the upper frame, 
which has three cross bars and one 
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Parker boiler rack No. 68 


bar running its entire length. These 
form guides for keeping the jars sep- 
arated. The handles extend above 
the water line, and are offset in such 
a way that the rack and contents may 
be lifted clear of the water and al- 
lowed to drain. 

The rack is re-tinned with pure tin 


as arust preventive. It will hold eight 
jars, either pints or quarts. The ship- 
ping weight is approximately 20 lb. 
per dozen. 

Round racks to hold either four or 
six jars and measuring approximately 
11 in. and 15 in. respectively in diam- 
eter are also manufactured by this 
company. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


Penn Mop Handle 


The Penn Mfg. Company, North 
Girard, Pa., has recently marketed its 
No. 10 mop handle, which is meeting 
with a large sale. It has a pressed- 











steel head and lever. The steel head 
and metal parts are coppered. It is 
made with a plain wood handle with 
a paraffine finish and is tied one dozen 
in a bundle, one gross in a crate. 
The shipping weight of the mop han 
dles aggregate 200 lb. per gross. 

Illustrated descriptive matter and 
prices will be mailed to dealers upon 
request. 


‘*Semco” Wire Chain 


The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., 
sridgeport, Conn., manufacturer and 
originator of sash chain, has recently 
had patented a design of wire chain 
known as the “Semco,” illustrated 
herewith. The particular point in 
connection with this chain is that 
where the links are joined it is done 
in such a way that it may be said to 
be tied together, and in such a man- 
ner that it is claimed the links will 
positively not spread open. This form 
of connection is also claimed to make 
each link absolutely accurate and also 
both sides alike, thereby giving it 
greater tensile strength as it is pulled 
from both sides, thus giving, it is 
claimed, three or four hundred pounds 
more tensile strength than any other 
wire chain of equal size. 

The ends of each link are left in 
such a position that it makes a per 
fectly smooth chain, one that will not 
tear the hands, or in the case of being 
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used as trace chain, will not catch 
hair. 

The so-called tying of the links to- 
gether, the manufacturer points out, 
permits its being used as a transmis- 
sion or sprocket chain, the links not 
spreading, thereby permitting the 


“Semco” wire chain 


tooth of the sprocket to wedge in the 
chain caused by the spreading. 

It is pointed out that the “Semco” 
chain can also be used as an endless 
chain, as a special link is provided 
for joining the ends, which the manu- 
facturer states, when in place, cannot 
be detected from the other links. 

While this tyle of chain will be 
made in all salable sizes, at present 
the only size ready for the trade is 
No. 000, made of .147 wire and having 
a tensile strength of two thousand 
pounds and over. The manufacturer 
states that this chain when made of 
carbon steel has a tensile strength of 
about six thousand pounds 


Superior Casement Adjuster 


The Superior Spring Hinge Com- 
pany, 138 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
Ill., has just introduced the Superior 
casement adjuster designed for win 
dows that open out, operating with- 
out disturWfing the screen. 

The adjuster is most convenient to 
operate because all that is required 


to unlock and move the window is to 





Superior casement adju 


simply move the handle; when the 
handle is let go the window is locked 
automatically. 

The Superior is considered one of 
the strongest adjusters made, because 
it locks on the rod fastened to the 
window, and thus combines’. the 
strength of two rods. It holds the 
window firmly at any angle and does 
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not allow the window to rattle. It is 
packed with screws to match and one 
steel handle eight inches long in a 
dull brass finish; extra finishes made 
to order. 

Illustrated literature and prices will 
be mailed to dealers upon request. 


‘Victor’? Grip-Tester 


A novel and conclusive way of prov- 
ing the strength of the “Victor” game 
trap spring was recently adapted by 
the manufacturer, the Oneida Com- 
munity, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., who sent 
out a sample of these springs in a 


‘anvas bag to which was attached a 
tag with the inscription, “Test your 
grip on the Oneida Community ‘Vic- 
tor’ game trap spring.” 

The spring was equipped with a 
tension gage registering up to 40 lb., 
and it requires every ounce of this 
weight to bring the ends of the spring 
together. This is not only a strength 
test but a spring test, and it shows the 
power and endurance of the springs 
which go on the well-known Oneida 
“Victor” traps. 

The company has just issued an 
interesting pamphlet which expresses 
the many advantages of the Oneida 
line of traps, including the “Victor,” 
“Oneida Jump” and the “Newhouse.” 
A sample of this “Victor” grip-tester 
and a copy of the pamphlet will be 
mailed to dealers upon request. 


‘*Kiddie-Kar’’ 


The H. C. White Company, North 
3ennington, Vt., manufacturer of the 
original patented “Kiddie-Kar,” has 


Trailer 


Kiddie-Kar” trailer 


recently added to its line the “Kiddie- 
Kar” trailer. The idea of the trailer 
is clearly shown by the accompanying 
illustration. Whether one trailer or 
six is used in the train all trail so 
exactly as to leave but one track no 
matter how many curves are nego- 
tiated. 

Standardized “Kiddie-Kars” parts 
are used in making the trailers so 


that a low retail price has been set 
on them. Trade discount and terms 
are the same as on the regular “Kid- 
die-Kar” line. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


Starrett Books 


The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, 
Mass., recently published two excep- 
tionally interesting publications, one 
entitled, “Building a Business,” and 
the other, “The Tools Mechanics 
Buy.” 

“Building a Business” is a collec- 


The Victor game trap 

. spring with a_ tension 

gage of forty - five 

pounds. It takes every 

ounce of this pressure 

to bring both ends of the 
spring together 


tion of experiences from the life of 
L. S. Starrett, prepared by the found- 
er of this old company after repeated 
requests. 

It is not in any sense intended as 
a complete life story or autobiog- 
raphy, but as a brief account of the 
invention and development of some 
of the Starrett tools. While not writ- 
ten for his own praise, the company 
believes that this little account will 
serve as a testimony to Mr. Star- 
rett’s remarkable genius and_ skill, 
and his tireless labors through a long 
and exceedingly useful life. That 
these and other worthy character ele- 
ments have entered largely into the 
quality of Starrett tools there can 
be no doubt. 

“The Tools Mechanics Buy” is a 
concise and interesting collection of 
sales talks of the’ entire Starrett line, 
explaining the merits of each tool and 
the best way to present it to a cus- 
tomer. 

A copy of each of these books, 
which have been prepared at much 
expense and care, will be sent to all 
jobbers, dealers and salesmen gratis 
upon request. 


‘‘Chaingrip’’ Pipe Vise 


The “Chaingrip” pipe vise, manu- 
factured by the ‘Gerolo Manufactur- 
ing Company, Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill., is a simple, portable 
vise which can be moved from one 
location and mounted at another in a 
moment’s time. It eliminates long 
walks to the distant bench vise by 
always being right at hand. It fas- 
tens to any kind of a horizontal or 
vertical support, whether round, 
square or flat, without the use of 
bolts. It locks any size pipe or con- 
duit within its limits by the slight 
push of a lever. No previous adjust- 
ment is necessary. Hence it saves 
labor and effort, both by its porta- 


Hardware Age 


bility and instantaneous operation, 

The base support of the Ch 1ingrip 
is squared out in the form of an jp. 
verted “V,” at the sides of which are 
bolt lug feet, to be used only in cage 
the vise is to be permanently bolted 
in one position. Hence it will cop. 
form to a round, square or flat sur. 
face. A clamp support on the oppo. 
site side of the column is a part of 
the Chaingrip equipment. It is a bel] 
section shape, having a boss at the 
top, through which a threaded sup. 
porting eye bolt passes free. A heavy 
nut resting on the top of the boss and 
engaging the threaded eye bolt, ad. 
justs the tension of the chain passing 
through the eye of the eye bolt. The 
base of the clamp support is squared 
out in a manner similar to the vise 
base in such a way that it fits the 
same shaped surfaces. 

A heavy wrought iron chain is riy- 
eted on one side of the vise base. It 
passes around the supporting column, 
through the eye of the eye bolt in the 
clamp support, and thence to the other 
side of the vise base, a link being held 
securely in position in a socket. Tight- 


Chaingrip” pipe vise 


ening of the eye-bolt nut tightens the 
supporting chain and holds the vise 
rigidly in position. 

The “Chaingrip” vise locks a pipe 
or conduit firmly between a double set 
of steel pipe jaws on one side, and a 
heavy, close linked steel chain on the 
other. The locking motion is accom- 
plished by the movement of the handle 
toward the vise. This handle ful- 
crums on a steel pin, which projects 
through two bosses, one on either side 
of the frame of the vise. Directly be- 
neath this fulerum point the handle 
takes the shape of a cam, which in 
turn operates against a movable hor 
iontal bar. To one end of this bar is 
riveted the steel gripping chain which 
passes around the pipe or conduit and 
locks in a steel socket. The other end, 
or fulcrum point, of the bar is sup- 
ported by a threaded bolt, the en- 
larged, knurled head of which rests 
upon a boss on the base of the vise. 
Rotation of the head of the bolt raises 
or lowers the fulcrum point of the 
bar and forms an adjustment of pres- 
sure exerted by the other end of the 
bar on the gripping chain when the 
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handle of the vise is in a locked po- 
sition—i.e. when it is at the end of 
the travel toward the vise, and the 
largest radius of the cam is directly 
beneath the fulcrum point of the han- 
dle support. ‘ 

Every part of the “Chaingrip” is 
carefully designed for maximum 
stress. Heavy malleable iron castings 
form the base and clamp support. 
Open hearth steel is used in the jaws, 
grip chain socket and grip chain. 

Each “Chaingrip” vise is packed 
separately in a neat, strong box. An 
attractive label immediately identifies 
the size of the vise. 


Double Duty Handsaw 


Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have recently introduced their 
new D17 Disston double duty hand- 
saw designed with teeth especially 
adapted for use in general construc- 
tion work of all kinds, such as stud- 
ding up houses, shoring for sewers, 
making forms for concrete buildings, 
railroad work, millwright, farm use, 
ete. 

The tooth-edge of the blade 
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Disston double duty handsau 


sists of a special combination of rip 
and crosscut teeth, each section sep- 
arated by a deep gullet. 

When the saw is used for cross-cut- 
ting the rip teeth act as “cleaners,” 
clearing out the kerf. In ripping the 
crosscut teeth make a scoring cut on 
each side of the kerf, which enables 
the rip teeth to cut clean, with-greater 
ease and rapidity not only in ripping 
but in cutting on an angle or diag- 
onally across the grain, which is its 
specialty. 

The double duty handsaw is made 
in skewback pattern, with the blade of 
Disston high quality crucible steel, 
warranted, and a handle of apple- 
wood, full polished, fastened with 
brass screws. It is made only in 
26 in. length. 

Illustrated literature and prices will 
be furnished to dealers upon request 


Swinging Door Latch 


The National Mfg. Company has 
just come out with its new No. 25 
swinging door latch made entirely of 
steel. The large bolt is sherardized 
and has a rounding face which works 
easily on the roller-shaped edge of 
the strike. 

It is adjustable for doors % to 2% 
in. thick. The construction prevents 
flattening of the handle when the door 
swings back against the building 
The handle is placed back of the cen- 
‘er of the case, thereby preventing 
‘jury to the hand when opening or 
dosing the door. 

The strike has a wide opening, 
which insures a positive lock should 


the door lag. The latch is constructed 
with an unbreakable solid brass open- 
ing which will not rust. It is easily 
installed by boring a %-in. hole for 


pe ie 
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National swinging door latch 


the handle and then the 
screws. 

The latch is packed one in a box, 
with screws and catch to hold the 
door open, five boxes in a case. The 
weight per dozen is 20 lb. 

Illustrated literature and prices will 
be mailed to dealers upon request. 


inserting 


‘*Funny Face Family” 


The N. D. Cass Company of Athol, 
Mass., has placed on the market the 
“Funny Face Family,” a set of three 
separate and distinct elements with 
individual and interchangeable parts. 

It portrays human nature and an- 
imal life, represents a typical family 
and their pets, utilizes the construc- 
tive propensity, possesses innumerable 


Funny face family 
structural possibilities, satisfies the 
instinct for humor, maintains con- 
tinued active interest and appeals to 
all for general amusement. 

With a little thought and patience 
many figures may be easily con- 
structed, giving entertainment and 
developing various faculties of the 
children, providing constant fun for 
them. 

Illustrated literature showing the 
company’s extensive line of toys will 
be mailed to dealers upon request. 


Ives 


‘*Central’’ Sprinkler- Nozzle 


L. R. Nelson, Peoria, Ill., has placed 
on the market the “Central” sprinkler- 
nozzle, a handy device which enables 
the user to change it from nozzle to a 
sprinkler or vice versa instantly. 

As a nozzle this device throws a 
powerful straight stream 
there are no interior parts that stop 
the force of the water. It throws all 
kinds of sprays. All that is necessary 
is to adjust the deflector with the 
finger to secure desired results. 

When used as a sprinkler it throws 
a fan-shaped spray to the front and 
sides. It covers considerable ground 


because 


Ae 
‘ wry 


a 


Central” sprinkler-no 


and stays where it is placed without 
any auxiliary. ’ 
The sprinkler-nozzle is packed one 
dozen in an attractive counter display 
box. 
Illustrated literature and prices will 
be mailed to dealers upon request 


New Ives Toys 


The Ives Mfg. Corporation, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has brought out a new 
submarine boat toy measuring 9% in. 
long and mechanically operated by 
clockwork. , 

The submarine dives into the water 
and then comes up to the surface 
automatically. It is handsomely fin- 
ished and retails for $1.50. 

The company has also placed on 
the market a toy torpedo boat which 
comes in four sizes, retailing at $2, 
$3, $5 and $10 respectively, and a tug 
of war that retails at $2. In addition 
it has introduced a line of yachts, 
motor boats and motor cruisers. 

Illustrated literature and _ prices 
covering this company’s big line of 
toys will be mailed to dealers upon 
request 


toy submarine and torpedo boats 








New Tread Design 
Rubber Shoe 
Mass., recently an- 
staggard rearrange- 


The Converse Com- 
pany, Malden, 


nounced a new 


ment of its non-skid tread design. 
The basic design has been retained, 
but so changed that the clover leaf 











Old and new Converse non-skid 


tread 


cups 
site to each other 


are alternate rather than oppo- 
Actual road tests, 


it is stated, show that the new ar 
rangement intensifies the anti-skid 
properties of the tire and results in 


a far better distribution of stress. 
This change became effective Jan, 1. 

Illustrated literature and _ prices 
will be mailed to upon re 
quest. 


dealers 


Weaver Auto Oiler 


The Weaver Mfg. Company, Spring- 
field, Ill., has just placed on the mar- 
ket the Weaver auto oiler, which com- 
bines into one conveniently handled 
unit the services of the ordinary fun- 
nel, oil can and measure, and also 
eliminates the inconvenience, the 
waste and dirt which accompany the 
handling of oil in the ordinary man- 
ner. 

The can be 


long tubular 


spout 








turned down into the desired position 
and remains there as long as is nec- 
essary to properly insert it into the 
oil opening without the oil dripping 
on the engine, for the reason that the 
flow of the oil of the can is controlled 
by the convenient thumb button on the 
grip. 

After the spout is inserted the pres- 
sure of the thumb on this button re- 
leases the flow of oil and allows the 
desired quantity to be discharged. By 
relieving the pressure on the button 
the flow is cut off and the spout auto- 
matically drains itself before being 
withdrawn from the oil opening and 
turned up into normal position. 

The dial gage in the center of the 
top indicates the number of quarts 
contained in the Auto Oiler. The out- 
er rim of the dial, also carrying the 
numbers 0 to 8, can be set by hand so 
that the 0 will register opposite the 
point of the indicator hand before 
each discharge, thus enabling the 





er auto oile 


operator to conveniently note the 
number of quarts being discharged. 

The Weaver Auto Oiler is solidly 
constructed of heavy galvanized iron 
and has a capacity of 2 gal. The in- 
dicator is very accurate, being con- 
trolled by a compensating float which 
will accommodate itself to the “wash” 
of the oil. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers on request. 
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Sharp Heavy Duty Plug 


The Sharp Spark Plug Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently pub- 
lished a very attractive 24-page cata- 
logue entitled “Sharp Sparks” illus- 
trating the “Kopper King,” “Goliath,” 
“Firefly,” “Mica Special” plugs and a 
new heavy duty plug for large sta- 
tionary and marine gas and oil en- 
gines of high power. 

The insulators of the heavy duty 
plug are of mica and the firing points 
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Sharp heavy duty plug 


are of meteor wire, furnished plain or 
platinum tipped. All other 
of brass. 

The plugs are made in 1% straight 
thread and %-in. taper pipe thread 
sizes, with mica insulation only. They 
retail at $3:50 each. A copy of the 
catalogue will be mailed to all dealers 
upon request. 


‘CA. C.” Spark Plug 
The Champion Ignition Company, 


Flint, Mich., has recently introduced 
its new carbon proof “A. ©.” spark 


parts are 
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plug de gned especially for Ford, 
Overland and Studebaker cars. The 
‘nsulator is made of the company’s 
— porcelain which heat will not 
crack. Nor will the current leak 
through the insulation. 

The sectional cut shown illustrates 
the porcelain design, which is the 





1. C. spark plug 


most impoitant feature of the new 
carbon proof plug. The porcelain is 
provided with a number of ribs hav- 
ing saw tooth edges which attain a 
sufficiently high degree of heat to 
burn away the carbon, thereby keep- 
ing the edges free from deposits and 
breaking up any possible short cir- 
cuit. Illustrated literature and prices 
will be mailed to dealers upon request. 


New Halladay Bumpers 


The L. P. Halladay Company, 
Streator, Ill., has recently placed on 
the market several new bumper de- 
signs for the 1918 trade. Two that 


the least possible portion of the shock 
is transmitted to the car frame. By 
making the rear or supporting mem- 
bers separate pieces and secured to 
the main bar by flexible connections, 
breakage at that point is eliminated. 

The Halladay Standardized Unit is 
not a single bumper built with an at- 
tempt to fit any kind of a car, but 
consists of four fittings, three frame 
clamps and a bar support. 

Fitting “A” is designed for use on 
any frame, the outside of which is 
exposed for a distance of four inches 
or more back of the spring connec- 
tions, regardless of splash aprons on 
the outside. Fitting “B” is an under 
thrust support and may be used on 
any frame on which there is room for 
a single clip, directly back of the 
spring connections. Fitting “C” is 
primarily designed as a rear fitting 
and works equally well on % elliptic 
springs and rear frame extensions. 
On rear frame extensions placed so 
close to the gasoline tank that no 
room is allowed for the clip part of 
fitting “C,” fitting “A” will be found 
to work perfectly. The bar support 
“D” fits all these frame connections 
and, being pivoted, may be adjusted 
to any frame angle. This support fit- 
ting is furnished in both 8-in. and 
16-in. extensions for cars carrying 
one or two tires. 

The small dealer. provided with 
these four fittings and a stock of 
Halladay bars is in a position to meet 
the requirements of practically all 
cars provided with front frame ex- 
tensions. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 





Halladay multiple spring 


are attracting much attention are the 
Multiple Spring Bar and the Stand- 
ardized Unit. 

The Multiple Spring Bar is, as its 
name implies, a combination of the 
usual type of spring bar and two 
auxiliary buffer springs. The front 
member is a continuous spring bar 
made in two sizes, 2 x % in. and 1% 
x 5/16 in. Joined to this bar at ends 
by flexible connections are two in- 
wardly extending spring members par- 
alleling the front bars. These form 
the supporting members and are se- 
cured to the various patterns of the 
Halladay support. 

The buffer springs are located be- 
tween the outer and inner bars with 
the result that on meeting an obstruc- 
ion, no matter at what point of the 
bar the impact is received, the shock 
is distributed throughout the entire 
length of the bar, each part of the 
ar construction absorbing a part, and 


bar and standardized unit 


Corbin Ford Speedometer 


The Corbin Screw Corp., New Brit- 
ain, Conn., has just placed on the 
market a speedometer with cowl 
board for the Ford car. It is a high 
grade article in every detail, beauti- 
fully polished and nickel plated. The 


tened in place by two steel brackets. 
Illustrated literature and prices will 


be mailed to dealers upon request 


Humboldt Ford Specialties 


The Humboldt Machine and Stamp- 
ing Company, Long Island City, New 
York, has brought out the Humboldt 
rush button holder for Ford cars, a 
simple, neat device intended to facil- 
itate handy manipulation of the horn 
button. 

It places the switch close to the 
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driver’s attention, assuring consider 
able safety in driving. The holder is 
especially designed to fasten in place 
of the acorn-shaped nut on the top of 
the steering wheel. Holes are drilled 
and tapped in proper places to receive 
the protruding stud as well as the 
push button. 

It is stated that the holder may be 
attached in a few minutes by merely 
using a wrench and a screw driver. 
The holder is nfade of cold rolled steel 
stamping, with a full nickel finish. It 
is packed in crates containing 100 
pieces, ready for shipment, each hold- 
er being packed in an individual box 
and retailing for 25c. . 

The same company has also placed 
on the market Humboldt auxiliary 
radius rod for Ford cars, which it is 
claimed eliminates the danger from 
a broken or “buckeled” radius rod. 

It completely reinforces the entire 
steering mechanism by keeping the 
axle at a proper angle for an easy 
control over the roughest roads. The 
rod consists of two steel tubes prop- 





Corbin speedometer for Fords 


trip is reset to zero instantly and 
automatically by simply pushing the 
knob inward. 

The board is made of 1-in. hard- 
wood, rubbed down and finished in a 
dull, long wearing rubber black. It 
is grooved so it will fit snugly under 
the windshield. This cowl is fas- 


erly bent and drilled with one pair of 
malleable clamps to fit either end of 
the ball socket joint under the crank 
case and axle bolt in front, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

The auxiliary radius rod is neatly 
finished in this company’s own, ex- 
clusive, baked enamel. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


BEEBE, ARK The jeebe Hardware Company Inc., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to conduct 
both a 


Zaseball good 


wholesale and retail busines in the following lines 
belting and I 


packing, bicycle 


buggy 


children’s vehicle 


whip 


builder hardware, building paper , churn 


rockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, electrical house 


Id specialties, fishing tackle, gasoline hammocks 
harness, 


1 tents 
heavy hardware, kitchen cabinet 


engine 
heating stove heay farn 
kitchen housefurnishings, 
mechanics’ tool | ts, oils, varnishes and 
refrigerators sewing 
wag 


implements 


lubricating oil 
gla pumps, range and cool tove 
machine helf hardware, ilverware, sporting goods 
ons, buggies and washing machine 


WoMBLE, ARI W. ©. Robbin 
1 line of heavy hardware 


catalogs covering 


request 


DUNEDIN, FLA.—The Robertson Hardware Company has 
opened a hardware store in the Whitmire-Addington Build 
ing, carrying a complete stock of accessories, 
baseball goods, belting and packing 

children’s vehicles 


fishing tackle, 


automobile 
builders’ hardware, build- 
cutlery, dairy supplies, 
furnaces, galvanized and_ tin 
heets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies 
kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, lubricating oils 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigera- 
tors, sewing machines, shelf hardware, sporting goods and 
washing Catalogs requested on 
pumps 
ELVIDERE, ILL W. W. Ray has taken his son 
partnership, and the firm will hereafter be 
Ww tay & Son 


ing paper churn 


dog collars, 


machines cook 


fishing tackle and 5 and 10 cent goods 


stoves, 


Walter in 
known as Wm 
William Walton, who has been connected 
Hardware Company for the past 16 
member of the firm 

The Leon Chevillon Company has 
a capital stock of $7000 to handle a stock 


CARLINVILLE, It 
vith the Woodward 
vears, has become a 

CARTHAGE, ILL been 
neorporated with 
of belting and packing, cream separators, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, heavy farm implements, plumbing ma 
terial, pumps, shelf hardware, washing Farm 
tractors and motor trucks will also be 

The Weber and Furman Hardware Com 
incorporated The capital stock is $10,000 
Weber, Clarence H. Furman and Gideon A 
Conde are the incorporators Sathroom fixtures, builders 
hardware, furnaces shelf hardware, cutlery 
dairy supplies, ete., will be carried in stock 

WYoMING, ILL M. E. Moran has 
of C. E. Kelly in the Moran-Kelly 
Company P. H. Moran and Thoma 
partners The Moran Hardware & 
the new firm name 


machines 
carried 
Rockrorp, In 
pany has been 
and Clyde B 


mechanics’ tool 


purchased the interest 
Hardware & Implement 
Gubbins are the other 
Implement Company is 


wholesale and retai tock of D R 


damaged by fire 


CLINTON ND The 
Murray has 
MONROE City, IND The Blann-Junkin Hardware 
pany has been dissolved, L. F. Blann purchasing the interest 
of Chester Junkins He will continue under the name of the 

F. Blann Hardware Company. 
Iowa F. B. Rinehart has sold the Blanchard 
stock, which he purchased a short time 
sler, who are now in charge gert Cooley 


recently beer 


(fom 


CHARITON 
& Cooley hardware 
izo, to Lake & Ke 
will be manager , 

ROCKWELL CITY lOwa Mdward Wall has 
bought the Johnson hardware busine here 

WINTERSET MacDonald 
m the following recessorie 
fixtures, packing 
hardware, building paper, 


recently 


Dunton & 
Automobile 
belting and 


IOWA request catalogs 
baseball 
bicycles, 
children’ 

glassware, 
electrical household 
galvanized and tin sheets 
heating heavy farm 
barbers’ supplies, iron 
housefurnishing lime and 
tools. oil cloth, 
plumbing department, poul 
pumps 
hardware, 
wagons, 


goods 
bugeg\ 
vehicles 
cutlery 


bathroom 
vhips, builders’ 
churn cream 
lairy upplies, 
specialties, fishing tackle, 
tents, harnes 
hardware, 
kitchen 


separators, crockery and 


dog collar dynamite 
furnaces 
hammock and stoves 
impement heavy 
beds, kitchen 


cement 


home 
cabinets 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics 
varnishe ind glass 
» prepared 
tove refrigerators helf 
goods, tin shop, 
machine 


paints, oil 


try supplie roofing ranges and cook 


silverware sporting 


tovs, game buggies ind washing 


interest of Mr 
Tilton is the 


EpNA, KAN Mr 
saker in the firm of 
new name 


Tilton has purchased the 
Rich & Baker Rich & 


EpNA, KAN The implement tock of Lombe & Son has 
been sold to the Edna Implement Company 

KANSAS KAN J H Rosell has commenced business 
here, dealing in baseball goods, buggy whips. builders’ hard 
ware, building paper, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery 
dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, harness 
heating stoves, barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies 
stoves, shelf hardware, silverware and sporting goods 
logs requested 


home 


ranges and cook 
Cata 


Reyburn Hardware 
tevburn. G. W 
Wilson 


Company 
Baker, T 
The capital 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN The 
has been incorporated by T. T 
W. Reyburn, F. O. Wuffehuhler and A. E 


000, and the lines handled will include basebalp 
churns, crockery and glassware, electrica} 
specialties, shelf hardware, washing machines, 

varnishes and kitchen housefurnishings, 


tock is $12 
goods, bicycles 
household 
paints, oils, glass, 
ete 

MapiIson, KAN Sowder and Harry Colton have 
formed a partnership to engage in the hardware and imple 
ment business 

A LBE , MINN A. Schlumpberger has recently started 
in business here His store is equipped with up-to-date floor 
cases and shelving, and catalogs are requested on shelf hard- 
ware 

ULEN, MINN The Ulen Hardware & Implement Company 
has opened a store here. . 


C’'ARTHAGE, Mo.—-Charles Carter has bought O. E. Perking’ 
interest in the Powelson-Perkins Hardware Company, and the 
name has been changed to the Carter-Powelson Hardware 
Company 

HAMILTON, Mo Ww 
Fronk harness stock 


Howell has recently bought the 

KIRKSVILLE, Mo.—-Harry D. Derler has acquired an interest 
in the Clark Hardware Company, and is now a member of 
the concern 

SULLIVAN, Mo.—The Sullivan Hardware & Furniture Com- 
pany, composed of S. H. Sullivan, Sr. and Jr., which has 
recently suffered a fire loss, has secured temporary quarters 

CROOKSTON, Nes.—J. T. McMahon has taken over the hard- 
ware stock of Walworth & Sherman, who will still continue 
to handle paints. Catalogs requested on automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and pack- 
ing, bieycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery , 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture 
department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, plumbing depart- 
refrigerators, sewing 


electrical 


ment, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tip 
shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y A. F. Lynch has purchased an inter- 
est in the firm of E. L. Durkee & Co. The firm is now com- 
posed of E. L. Durkee, A C. Philips and A. F. Lynch, an@ 
does both a wholesale and retail business 

MIDDLETOWN, N. Y Jacob and Samuel Roskin have formeé 
i partnership under the name of Roskin Bros. and succeeded 
the Shapiro Sporting Company at 27 West Main 
Street 

3ALFOoUR, N. D bP. J. Leegard, who now owns the stock 
of Marsh & Leegard, requests catalogs on Ford trucks 

30WRELLS, N. D The Bowbells Implement Company has 
been incorporated. The capital stock is $25,000 and Ole G. 
Knute Frosaker and George Hansen are the incor- 


Goods 


Frosaker 
porators 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO B. T. Mason has bought the stock 
of the Hardware & Builders’ Supply Company and is now inp 
charge He was formerly connected with the Mitchell Hard- 
ware Company of Conneaut 
OKLA The Bohart Hardware Company, of which 
Shannon C Zohart is head, has established a business at 
104 South Main Street The store is modern and equipped 
with up-to-date fixtures. Catalogs requested covering build- 
ers’ hardware, cutlery, housefurnishing goods, etc 
WaTERTOWN, S. D.—The Towslee & Towslee hardware 
stock has been sold to T. G. Lamm. New lines will be added 
improvements made in the store 


MIAMI 


tools, 


ind many 
ENNIS, TEX The Craig Hardware Company has been in 
corporated with a $30,000 capital stock, as successor to E E 
Craig & Co. The concern requests catalogs on the following 
items: Automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream sep- 
arators,* cutlery, dynamite, furnaces, galvanized and tm 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves heavy farm implements, home barbers’ supplies, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oil, mechanics’ tools. 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, range and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
ing goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 
Waco, TES The Waco Hardware & Furniture Company 
has changed. its name to the Waco Hardware Company. The 
concern is located at 619 Austin Street 
The 


incorporated as 


sheet 


Company, 
Gosman 


The capital 


Rockbridge Hardware 
successor to J 


LEXINGTON, VA 
Inc., has been 
Son, to do both a wholesale and retail business 
stock is $25,000 and R. H. Blain is president; C. McD. Kerr. 
vice-president and H. W. Black, secretary and treasure? 
The new firm will remodel the store, install a store front, 
shelving, ete., and handle a complete stock of the following, 
on which catalogs are requested goods, belting 
and packing, bieycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog ¢ lars, 
fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves heavy hardware, lime and cement, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools. oil cloth, paints, oils, vat 
nishes and glass pipe and fittings, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware 
sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines 
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